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THE HONEY BEE. 
The Wonderful Ingenuity Em- 


ployed by the Busy Workers 
of the Hive. 
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\ O THE student of | 
Nature, the means 
by which living 
beings reproduce 
their kind is always 
a subject of interest. 
In the cdse of the 
honey bee, this ‘is 
peculiarly so from 
the wonderful in- 
stincts of the insect 
and the wonderful 
provisions made for 
the preservation of the species. 

Bees are oviparous, that is egg-laying 
insects. These eggs in due time, under 
the influence of warmth, hatch into 
wornis, also called grubs, larvze, or cater- 
pillars. These grubs aftera time spin an 
enveloping web or cocoon and pass into 
the quiescent pups, which after a vari- 
able time become the imagos, or perfect 
insects. The adult honey bee has al- 
ways passed through all these stages, 
viz., the egg, the worm, the pupa, and 
the perfect insect. 

The earliest mention I find of any 
person knowing the true method of bee 
reproduction is that of Joseph Warden, 
physician, of Corydon, England, who in 
1617 published a curious and interest- 
ing little book on bees, entitled “The 
Feminine Kingdom; or the True Ama- 
zons.” In this book he tells us that the 
queen is the one female in the colony, 
and that she is at once the ruler and 
the mother of all within the hive. But- 
ler, an English beekeeper of an earlier 
date, seems also to have had a correct 
view of the same matter. Recent stu- 
dents have cleared the matter up, and | 
we are now able to understand quite | 
fully what so long puzzled our prede- 
cessors, 

We will first consider the origin of 
the queen, then of the workers, and, 
last of all, of the drones. The queen is 

roduced by two methods, which may 
2 termed the ordinary and the extraor- 
dinary methods: 














for the new queen they will confine her 
in her cell, feeding and caring for her 
there. Under favorable conditions, 
about eight days before any young queen 
will hatch out, the old queen leads off a 
portion of the bees to form a new colony, 
leaving the old home for the new queen, 
who will in a short time fully replenish 
it with bees. Sosoon as the young queen 
emerges from her cell she makes a tour 
of the hive, and finding any queen cells, 
unless prevented by the workers, pro- 
ceeds to tear them open and to destroy 
the immature queens. In case the 
workers prevent this destruction, a 
second swarm is given off, led by the 
newly-hatched queen. It is a curious 
fact that the queen bees do not spin a 
complete cocoon, but leaves one end 
open, which makes her destruction very 
easy to any rival, About the only use 
‘the.qheea makes of her afing is to destroy 
her rivals with it. If the weather be- 
eomés bad and the honey flow ceases, 
the -workers frequently destroy all the 
qecen cells, thus preventing all swarming 
for the season. On this plan all modern 
beekeepers prevent aff second swarms by 
opening the hives and cutting out all 
the queen cells, 





A,hind leg of honey bee; B, hind leg of bumble 
bee. 


Second. Should the queen of a healthy 
colony be lost through any accident, 
there being in the colony worker larvz 
not over three days old, the workers will 
select some of these worms, destined in 
the ordinary course of things to become 
worker bees, and by enlarging their cells 
by assiduous attention, feeding them 
almost constantly upon a peculiar sub- 
stance called “ Royal jelly,” will produce 
in due time a number of healthy young 
queens, one of whicli—the first to hatch 
—becomes the’ leader of the. color y. 
This in.portant discovery, that the queen 
proceeds from a worker egg, was first an- 


| pounced by Schirach, a Saxon clergy- 


man, in 1771. (It*is an interesting fact 
that nearly all of the great discoveries in 
bee reproduction haye been made by 
clergymen.) On this discovery depends 
the modern methods of queen rearing by 











A, queen; B, drone; C, worker. 


First. In a strong colony of bees, in 
the months of May and June, and 
sometimes later, there will usually be 
found large reticulated cells, which on 
the exterior look much like ground or 
peanuts. These cells are generally 
placed at the ends of the combs, though 
they are often found on the sides of the 
same. They have thick walls, and an 
internal cavity much greater than that 
in either worker or drone cells, A pe- 
culiarity of the queen cells, for so these 
are called, is that the mouth opens 
downward, while all other cells in the 
hive are horizontal. 

This arrangement is doubtless made 
that more room may be secured for the 
cell, for naturally the cells are placed too 
close together to build the queen cells in 
the ordinary horizontal position, At 
any rate, queens will hatch from cells 
placed horizontally. In these cells eggs 
are placed, by what member of the 
colony is not known for certain. A 
single egg is placed in each cell, some 
say by the queen, others think by the 
workers. A number of careful ob- 
servers have declared that they have 
seen the queen in the very act of de- 
positing eggs im these cells. No one 
doubts that the queen lays these eggs, 
In time they hatch into young queens. 
If the colony is strong and the veather 
is favorable, the young queens will be 


ready to emerge in 16 days fium the | 
| 


time the eggs become worms. 


which queens are now produced in every 
| modernized apiary the world over, many 
| beekeepers making artificial queen reaz- 
| ing an exclusive business. Though the 
queen hatches in 16 days, the drone re- 
quires 24, and the workers 21 days. The 
shorter period is probably due to the 
much more abundant and the richer food 
supplied to queens. Also because she 
has a more roomy cell in which to de- 
velop. 

If the weather is favorable, on the 
third day from the cell, the young qygen 
goes forth on her “bridal tour,” and in a 
few hours, if she is successful, she returns 
bearing with her the organs of the male 
who has perished in the act of impreg- 
nation. If the third day is cloudy or 
wet she goes forth on the first favorable 
day, and she continues to go forth day 
after day until she is successful. The 
queen is always (some object to this) 
fertilized in the open air while on the 
wing, and but once in her life. ‘This 
was first announced by the blind 
naturalist Huber at the close of the Jast 
century. 








Mouth organ of honey bee; a, tongue; BD, D, 
lebial pelps; ¢, ¢, first maxille. is 


The fertilizing element received from 


However, if the workers are nut ready | the male is stored in a little receptacle, 


‘the old one is then “superseded,” 


and a minute portion of it is ejected as 
the eggs pass down the oviduct, thus 
fertilizing them. The queen bee in her 
prime may lay from 2,000 to 3,000 
eggs ina single day. Her second vear 








Sting of worker bee; a, poison gland; b, poison 
; ¢, accessory gland; d, d, outer support- 
ing pieces; ¢, inner sheath, inclosing stin 
proper. A,sting proper; B, sheath in whic 
4 \eseee seen from below. (After Krae- 
pelin. 


is generally thought to be the most 
prolific, and after that she gradually de- 
clines in value. The queen lays such 
large numbers of eggs, however, only 
during the busy season of the year, 
when honey is coming in rapidly. 
During the Winter months, and during 
a sudden cessation of the honey flow, she 
ceases to lay almost entirely, though I 
think that a few eggs and worms will be 
found, at most times in vigorous colonies. 
This is a wise provision to protect the 
colony from destruction through loss of 
the queen. 

When a queen has grown old, and 
is no longer very prolific, the workers 
see that a new one is reared, and 


though occasionally the old and the 
young queens have been seen living in 
harmony in the same hive, and actually 
at the same time, on the same comb, 
Some beemen think that the workers 
will, unaided, attend to the destruction 
of feeble queens, but at present a large 
number of the more progressive apiarists 
prefer to do this themselves, thus insur- 
ing at all times to all their colonies young 
and vigorous queens. This is one im- 
portant particular in which modern bee- 
keeping differs from the old. 

The eggs of the bee are hatched by 
the united heat of the colony. The in- 
terior of the hive is always warm, even 
in the dead of Winter, and hence, when 
| the number of bees in a hive becomes 
small, the colony perishes, being unable 
to maintain the requisite degree of ani- 
mal heat. Hence, also, the reason why 
bees increase only by swarming. 

If the queen bee fails to become fer- 
tilize before she is 21 days old, she re- 
mains through her life sterile. This 
was first observed ‘by Huber. In 1845 
Dzierzon, a Catholic priest of Germany, 
observed that young queens not fertil- 
ized and old, nearly exhausted queens, 
|alike laid eggs, all of which hatched | 
| only drone bees, After repeated obser- 
vations Dzierzon announced the discov- 
eries and a theory, that of parthenogene- 
siz, which, in short, is that some animals 
have, under peculiar circumstances, the 
power of bringing forth young without 
the intervention of the male. In the 
case of bees, these unfertilized eggs 
hatch only into drones. 

Mr. Tangstroth, about 1851, sent an 
old drone-laying queen to Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, the renowned scientist, who 
found that the receptacle in which the 
male element is stored was entirely 
empty. The same observation has been 
made by competent persons on young 
drone-laying queens. It seems, then, 
that a-queen can lay eggs which will 
produce queens, workers, or drones. 

The queens come from ordinary 
worker egzs, laid in special cells and 
attended with special care. The workers 
come from fertilized eggs, laid in the 
smallest-sized cells in the hive, while the 
drones come from unfertilized eggs. It 
would seem that the queen can, whether 
she shall, have worker or drone progeny, 
she voluntarily discharging the male 
fluid upon the eggs as they pass down 
the oviduct, or withholding it. This 

int is, however, in dispute, some be- 

ieving that the small worker cell com- 

presses the body of the queen, and that 
this pressure opens the mouth of the 
vente containing the male fluid. Be 
that as it may, the queen can also lay 
drone eggs in worker tells and workér 
eggs in cells which have only just been, 
commenced, and where this. pressure: 
cannot possibly be exerted. =. = 

The workers hatch in 21 days A 
careful microscopic study of their sexual 
system (first made in the'time uber, 
and for him) shows them to be partially, 
developed females, the séxtal organs 
being very rudimentary. Here rests the’ 
possibility of developing any worker 
worn: into a queen, if it is only taken 
early enough and subjected to the proper 


plained. And here is a most wonderful 
phenomenon, first. observed by Reim in 
the last century. In colonies long queen- 
less it will sometimes happen that a 
worker will begin to lay eggs, but these 
eggs always hatch into drones. This is 
another form of parthenogenesis—an im- 
perfect female bringing forth young with- 
out aid of the male, fertile workers 
have often been studied in recent years; 
indeed, are at times «great annoyance in 
an apiary, so that of their existence and 
drone-producing power there is no doubt. 

The drones hatch in 24 days. They 
come from cells larger than those of the 
worker bee, and may be distinguished 
before hatching by the capping over the 
larva, which is, in the case of drones, 
always strongly convex, while it is flat 
for workers. Drones are only found in 
good colonies during the Summer 
iuvaths; but should a colony be queen- 
less, they may be found in the Autumn, 
or even in the Winter, being preserved in 
such colonies to fertilize the hoped-for 
queen—a most, wonderful illustration 
of instinct. Also, if the queen is sup- 
plied with only worker comb, she will 


DR. JOHN TRIMBLE. 


The Worthy Secretary's Ac- 
count of the Founding of 
the National Grange. 


o—— 


REVIOUS to his 
connection with 
the Grange, which 
began with its 
founding, Dr. 
Trimble, its 
worthy Secretary, 
devoted himself 
to teaching. He 
gives an account 
of his first ac- 
quaintance with 
O. H. Kelly, the 
founder of the 
League, in his ad- 

dress hefore th» Pennsylvania State 

Grange, Wo.cu ..ceutiy met at Harris- 











though in the worker cells. 

The object for which drones existed 
was for a long time a mystery to bee- 
keepers and naturalists. By some they 
were supposed to be water carriers; by 
others the heat producers of the colony. 
Some supposed thgt.they brooded over 
the eggs laid by the queen ; others, that 
they were without seXual organs, and 
yet impregnated-the eggs of the queen 
by a vapor whieh pieceeded from their 
bodies. It is now known that they are 
fully developed mais, and their only use 
is to fertilize the queen. It may at first 
sight seem strangé that there being but 
one queen in a colony, and she impreg- 
nated but once in her life,so many drones 
should be prodtteed. This is doubtless a 
wise provision for ihe protection of the 
colony. The quegn isthe mother of all 
the colonies. Her fogs is a most severe 
one. Hence, it is @sirahle that she be 
exposed as short a tfine as possible when 
on her bridal flight. 

The large number of drones in the air 
insures a speedy fertilization, and hence 
less danger from birds and other ene- 
mies. Drones being produced from eggs 
unacted upon by the male elements, it 
follows that a queen being pure bred, she 
may still be th» mother of hybred queens 
and workers, while the drones will re- 
main pure. This is an interesting fact. 

The “massacre of the drones” has 
long been a matter of interest. Huber 
declared that in the autumn the workers 
made war upon the drones and stung 
and worried them to death. The truth 
is, that whenever.the honey flow ceases, 
or becomes scant, the drones are driven 
from the hives. They sometimes wander 
from hive to hive until, driven from all, 
they perish of cold and hunger. They 
are not stung to death, but rather are 
worried and bitten and refused food, 
which they cannot gather for themselves, 
and so they congregate on the bottom of 
the hive, or at the entrance, and miser- 
ably perish. A favorite point of attack 
on the drones is at the base of the wings, 
which are gnawed and rendered useless, 
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1. Pollen basket of magnified. 2. Trunk of 
fied fs constructing cells. 
. 5. Beeseen through 
magnifying at. moment when the 


cakes of wax 
the abdomen. ~~ 
Stabs 


Drones bein 
colony beek 
limit their produetion by cutting out all 
the drone cells gnd by supplying a 
foundation of worker cells only. In this 


n the segments of 


non-producers in the 
have contrived to 


latter case the ers will build drone 






cells in every x g available place, 
and the queen’ even deposit drone 
in worke#cellé, which cells are then 


lengthened by the:Wworkers to accommo- 

date the larger drgnes. All: this shows 

the wonderful jnistinets of these wonder- 
insects. / 


. 2 A Rich 











ple of Hope are sinking shafts on all 








conditions which have been already'ex- | 


erected to carry on the"new industry. 
$ 


insist in depositing some drone eggs, even 


-|.an opposite plan. 


The farmerg'in fhe vicinity of Hope, 
Kan., have discovered |a vast body of 
stucco underlying @ gteat tract of land. 
in that neighborhood: *.A train load has 
been sent to ' for ase on the 
World’s Fair.buildi The good peo- 


sides, and a grinding” plant is to be 


burg: 


“In the Winter of 1864 I became 
acquainted with O. H. Kelly, who had 
come to Washington to take a clerk- 
ship in the Department of Agriculture, 
and who afterward became so promi- 
nent as the founder of the Order of the 
Patrons of Husbandry. I found Mr. 
Kelly to be a plain, practical farmer, 
well educated, genial, and wholehearted. 
We boarded together, and I soon saw 
that he was, as he himself used to ex- 
press it, chock full of the ills and woes 
of the farmer and the unremunerative 
life on the farm.” 

Mr. Kelly was sent South by Presi- 
dent Johnson, as Dr. Trimble expresses 
it, “To feel the pulse of the Southern 
people and find out their real sentiments 
toward his administration, but, as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Kelly devoted his 
entire time to examining the agricultural 
interests of Southland, and the condition 
of the farmer, and he returned to Wash- 
ington full of the idea that the farmers 
must organize in order to better their con- 
dition, and an organization began to take 
a very indefinite and visionary shape in 
Mr. Kelly’s mind. He gradually gath- 
ered around him a few men, and soon 
filled them full of his own enthusiasm. 
In the evenings we would meet and talk 
over remedies for, what was not then 
called so, but all the same was, agricult- 
ural depression. I may say here that 
everyone of the seven founders from the 
very incipiency felt deeply and earnestly 
the great necessity for some relief in the 
interest of agriculture. We finally 
printed a circular as a feeler, but as we 
were all poor and printing and postage 
cost money we could only get instal- 
ments of this circular from the printer 
whenever we clubbed together and 
raised a little money.” 

In the founding of any Order the gen- 
eral rule is for subordinate branches to 
combine and establish their National 
Order, but the Grange was founded on 
It first established 
itself as a National body, and from it 
the subordinate Granges grew. We had 
just seven members to fill the offices. 
Six of the. offices were filled, as I de- 
clined office, and was for a time the only 
private in the Order, so that the high- 
80 proclamation to the member- 
ship at one time fell on my devoted 
head. On one occasion it was deemed 
advisable to issue a public address by the 














Master, to be first read before the Na- 
tional Grange. For some reason no one 
was present at the meeting but Brothers 
Saunders and Kelly, but Brother Saun- 
ders delivered that address to his one 
auditor with the same incomparable 
dignity and ability with which he subse- 
quently delivered addresses when he had 
thousands for his hearers. 

“Tn 1873 Brother Kelly issued a call 
for a meeting of the National Grange, to 
be held Jan. 8, in Georgetown, D. C., 
now a part of Washington. Eleven 
States were represented, and this meet- 
ing practically marks the epoch of the 
permanent organization of the National 
Grange.” 

Nothing but indomitable courage and 
perseverance kept the Grange alive 
through the many reverses and crises 
which followed. After a time, however, 
the Order began to spread like a prairie 
fire, which was too rapid for its good. 
Granges were established almost within 
the sound of every cow bell. Politiciany’ 
and dead-beats got into the Order for 
their own selfish motives, and for a time 
seriously threatened its safety; but by 


unity and consolidation this element was 
worked out. 

By 1876 over $400,000 had passed 
through the hands of Brother Kelly, 
who was not even under bond. It would 
be difficult to find a parallel case that 
could show such official integrity and 
honesty. 





Satisfied With the Change. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: I see 
the Dec. 15th issue of THe AMERICAN 
Farmer is changed from a 32 to aneight- 
page paper, and you give your subscribers 
privilege to criticize or suggest improve- 
ment. I will say that I don’t like THE 
AMERICAN FARMER in its present form 
quite as well as I did the old form, but 
then I will not find fault. You say you 
are the farmer’s friend and ask their 
support. I will say that I will give you 
my support as far as lay in my power, 
for I think a good deal of Tor AMERI- 
cAN Farmer. I will suggest one im- 
provement that I think you could make, 
though it might be at considerable ex- 
pense, and that is stick your paper to- 
ther in the center so that it will open 
out without coming apart. I think the 
price of the paper very reasonable. It 
is worth more than the price asked for 
it. I will send you in some bee reports 
in the Spring. My bees at the present 
writing are all alive. They are on the 
Summer stands out doors. I never 
Winter bees in the cellar.—H. T. Lats- 
ROP, Bidwell, Iowa. 





Superstition About Eggs. 


The ancient Finns believed that a 
mystic bird laid an egg on the lap of 
Vaimainon, who was to hatch it in his 
bosom. But he let it fall and it broke, 
the lower portion of the shell forming 
the earth, the upper the sky, the liquid 
white became the moon, and the yolk 
the sun, while the little fragments of 
broken shell were transformed into stars. 
English and Irish mothers tell their 
children to push their spoons through 
the bottom of egg shells after finishing 
their meal, “or else the witches will 
make boats of tem.” In France a 
similar custom prevails, but the reason 


THE SUGAR GROP. 


The Most Successful Year Ever Known 
in the United States. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: The 
beet sugar season in this country was 
completed in November, the factories 
having finished operations upon the 
beets and being merely engaged in 
working over material which was se 
aside during the rush of work at the 
time when the beets were coming in 
from the fields. 

There is no question that this has 
been the most successful season that the 
beet sugar industry has made in the 
United States. Certain of the Cali- 
fornian factories have made quite extra- 
ordinary returns, and the two factories 
in Nebraska have turned out more sugar 
than in any previous season. The 
bounty u the product of the Chino 
factory (Ual.) aniounted to over $136,- 
000, and a second factory in thé sime 
State filed an application for bounty 
upon an output of 2,780,920 pounds, 
which came to $55,522.49, which was 
the largest claim for bounty ever paid 
by the Treasury in one sum. The 
bounty upon the whole of the beet 
sugar has not yet been paid, and the 
actual value of the crop of this year is 
not fully known. 

From Europe the reports of the har- 
vest and campaign, received up to the 
first week of this month, are of an ir- 
regular character. The last words con- 
cerning the weight of the crops state 
that the yield in France will be a little 
more than was expected, but in all other 
countries, with the exception of Holland, 
the weight per acre will not exceed the 
most moderate computations. 

The weather during the lifting and 
storing season has not been very favor- 
able. Fluctuationgof temperature of a 
severe character and rainfalls caused a 
heavy depreciation in the sugar content 
of the beets, and we hear further that 
the beets are not keeping well in the 
silos where they are stored. They are 
growing and putting forth young leaves, 
and that is all taking place at the ex- 
pense of the sugar content. The ab- 
normal nature of the cultural season is 
pursuing the heets up to the final period 
of their existence, and its effects are 
being badly realized in the factory. 

The latest statistics published by Mr. 
Licht, Magdeburg, Germany, give the 
estimates of the crop for 1892, in com- 
parison with preceding years, as follows: 











1892-"93 1891-"92 1890-"91 

Germany........ 1,200, 1,198,156 1,831,965 
Austria.......... 750,000 786,566 T78,473 
France ....ssees 625,000 650,377 604,047 
EE o6aéng 4506 80 560,000 644,162 
Belgium......... 200,000 180,377 205,523 
Holland......... 75,000 46,815 76,635 
Other countries. 80,000 78,000 80,000 
Total tons... 38,410,000 38,500,201 8,710,895 


The same authority gives an estimate 
of the total beet and cane sugar crops 
of the current year in comparison with 
other years: 








1892-"93 1891-93 1800'S. 

Beet Sugar...... 8,410,000 8,500,201 8,710,805 
Cane Sugar..... 2,800,000 2,793,302 2,520,506 
nen 6,210,000 6,298,608 6,240,431 
The production of sugar in the 
world for the campaign year ending 


Oct. 1, 1892, was 6,293,593 tons, and 
the total consumption of the world for 
the same time was 6,266,653 tons, which 
shows an increase of 427,000 tons over 
two years ago. The United States con- 
sumed 1,890,842 tons in that time, 
which was an increase of 342,211 tons, 
or 22 per cent. over two years ago. The 
principal European countries showed an 
increase of only 112,486 tons over the 
consumption of the previous year.— 
Waren MAaxweEL.t. 


2. 


New York Forest Commission. 


The State Forest Commission has 
under course of preparation its annual 
report. An exhaustive account will be 
given of the various improvements made 
to the lands, and a statistical table of the 
timber cut will be appended. 

The number of forest fires have been 
greatly diminished, the gangs of timber 
thieves have been broken up, and 76 
applications for the sale of lands have 
been received, aggregating 50,000 acres. 

An appropriation of $750,000 will be 
asked for to buy land within the pro- 


ye park. It will be similar to the 
ill of last year. There are 500,000 
acres of private land within the park and 
the State owns 28,000 acres without the 
park in St. Lawrence, Franklin, Lewis, 
Chemung, Oncida, Essex, Warren, Ful- 
ton, and Herkimer Counties. The 
members of the Commission think that it 
will cost about $4,000,000 to complete 
the park, and say they can do it in five 
years’ time if the appropriations are 
made. 1 


The shallow cultivation of corn seems — 
to be gaining more adherents every day. j 
At the Farmers’ Institute meeting 











assigned is that the magicians formerly 


used egg shells in concocting their dia- | 


bolical witcheries. 


at Shelbyville, Mo., seven fine be 


of corn were exhibited, and the & 
| three came from shallow cultivation, =~ . 
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ANOTHER HEMMERY. 


An Excellent Truck Farmers’ Poultry 
House. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: I had 
the pleasure a short time ago of visiting 
one of the best-eonducted poultry farms, 
that of Mr. J. B. Foster, of All , Pa, 
who owns some beautiful Golden Wyan- 
dottes and Silver Seabright Bantams. 
His farm contains about 23 acres, a 
garden suburb of Allegany, where 
many pursue the delightful ocewpation 
of growing garden truck for the markets. 
His home is situated viewing a country 
of great beauty and fertility—a home 
anyone could be contented and happy 
im its possession away from the tumult 
and noise of a great city, where nature is 
the companion, not the worldly sights of 
thickly-settled streets of the city, as many 
ef us must endure. 

I took occasion to remember the 
readers of Toe AMERICAN FARMER 
while making my visit, taking sketches 
of his poultry house, which is admirably 
suited for oe a aetagg eee he pro- 


poses to double im size in another year 
to accommodate the growing increase in 
\ 

( -— 


_ Big: 8 clearly shows the pen and the 
dimensions of the same. Each pen is 
the same, and there are four of them. 
A door in front of each pen leads into 
it I have not shown this with the 
slatted front, simply because it would 


obstruct the view of the interior, a part 
I desire the reader to clearly see that it 





will efiable him to make a similar one 
should the plan strike him when he 
builds’ his new house. This building 
also has an attic up above, reached 
; by a ladder, where pigeons could be 
kept, but at present is used as a store- 
room for grain and other necessary arti- 
eles about the house, but it is too un- 
handy climbing up and down to suit my 
notion of convenience in feeding them. 
From my. insight and talk with Mr. 
Foster I feel convineed that the Golden 
Wyandotte is sure to become a very 
popular farm fowl, with excellent quali- 
ties as well as great beauty of feathers, 
to recommend them to our farmers. 
| They will stand up with the Brahma, 
_Langshan, and Leghorn, and produce 
| equally good results both as layers and 
table fowls—J. W. Cauguey, Pitts 
‘ burg, Pa. 
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s flock. The building is shown in two 
tions, both front and rear, showing 

2 cay ohne ther Ae png 
ig. 1 is the front and upper view. 
The building is located on a slope, the 
runsextending down through theorchard, 
grins 76 feet of yard room, ample for 
is present flock of 150 fowls. The 
building, as you see, is plain yet practical, 
containing four pens each 10x7 feet, 
making the dimensions of the entire 
building proper just 34 feet, allowing 
four feet on entering the same for putting 
small tools and necessary fittings The 
hight of the pens are nine feet, giving 
ample space, each pen bemg provided 
with a window, and at the right of it isa 
trap door working on wheel pullies per- 
mitting the breeder from outside the pens 
te raise or lower the door without enter- 
img the pen, shutting the birds im or 
letting them take possession of the out- 
gidé runs. This is a very handy ar- 
rangement—one that should be m use in 
any house where a dozen or more fowls 
are kept—but its convenience is more ap- 
ey when you keep several hundred 
and have runs in which the flocks 
are separated and permitted to enjoy 


Feather Eating During Confinment. 


We believe fowls that are closely con- 
fined, especially in cold weather, are more 
subject to contract the habit of feather 
pulling than at any other season. It is 
such an abominable habit that exercise 
in some form should be brought before 
them; scattering the grain among a 
bundle of straw, hanging up cabbage 
where the fowls will have to jump a little 
to reach it, both being intended for ex- 
ercising. It is asserted that bulky food 
will prevent feather eating. Short cut 
rowen clover is best; steamed for un- 
steamed is worth trying. It is g ood or 
them, costs very little, and prevents them 
in this viee, serving two purposes well. 
The curing of feather eating may be ef- 
fected in these ways: First, by cutting 
off the fowl’s head. This is, of course, a 
dead sure cure. Also by paring or 
searing the mandibles so that the fowls 
cannot securely grasp the feather. In 
feather eating, as in all other vices and 
diseases, prevention is much better than 
cure. Prevent when possible, cure when 
necessary, but do not permit the habit to 





go unchecked. 
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the open air during nice weather. Each 
run has about four plum trees planted, 
which gives needed shade while the fowls 
are out in the open air. The plums are 
of excellent quality on account of the 
richness of the soil about them. The 
fences about the runs are made of a frame 
work with eommon lath nailed elose 
anough to prevent the birds from getting 
outside. I prefer wire netting. It is 
eaper, lighter, and looks better; hence 
is preferable. 

Fig. 2 shows the rear side of the house, 
with the runs as they appear. Under 
each window, or I should say at the side, 
for it is located at the side, the entrance 
t the runs is a stepping board with a 
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slatted walk to each. The 

building at the side is used as a tool 

house and a wagon having no con- 


The Young Ducks. 


Young ducks should begin laying 
about the middle of January, but for 
them to do so, as well as the entire 
floek, they should have a dry and warm 
shelter, with a southerly exposure to ad- 
mit all the sunlight possible when that 
welcome visitor shines forth. They 
should be fed equal quantities of boiled 
turnips, cornmeal with wheat bran ; also 
all the green stuff they will eat in the 
shape of refuse cabbage, green rye, and 
ensilage. You should keep a few nice 
ducks. The Spring is the time te begin, 





At a convention recently held in the 
city of Chicago by dealers in buiter, 
cheese, and eggs, statistics were produced 
showing the value of the egg product of 
the United States last year amounted to 











ChOVER, 


Things New and Old. About 
‘This Plant. | 





[A paper read before the lows Agricultural 


Society af its im Des Moines, on Thurs- 
day, Jam 2 ia, by Heary Wallece, Dea 
oines. 


We have all known 
for years that clover 
is a fertilizer. In 
fact, this has been 
known by moderately well-informed 
farmers since the days of Virgil and 
Julius Cesar. Nor is it necessary to 
state that clover is a very industrious 
and effective subsoiler—working day 
and night, all Summer long without 
money and without price, nor that all 
other crops do well after clover, and 
that it does well after almost every other 
crop, thus making it, so to speak, the 
arch of a system of rotation... * * * 

These are the new things on which I 
venture to address you to-day, viz., the 
fact that the fertilizing element furnished 
by clover is wholly in the form of nitro- 
genous compounds, and the additional 
fact that it obtains it almost if not alto- 
gether from the free nitrogen of the at- 
mosphere. Dealing with these subjects 
in the order in whieh I have stated 
them, it may be well to mention the 
fact that agricultural chemists have long 
since grouped the fertility of all soil 
under three heads—potash, phosphoric 
acid, and nitrogen. There are many 
other elements essential to fertility, but 
nearly all soils have of theai an imex- 
haustible quantity, so that in discussing 
the subject it is not necessary to take 
these other elements into account. It 
should be mentioned, however, that soils 
may have every needed element of 
fertility within the knowledge of the 
chemist and still be unfertile and practi- 
cally barren ; but if so, it is caused by 
bad seasons, a bad physical or me- 
chanical condition of the soil, or bad cul- 
tivation. Without a surplus of the three 
elements mentioned above, no soil can 
under any conceivable circumstances be 
profitably productive. Carbon is needed 
by all plants in large quantities, but it has 
long been known that given the other 
requisites, every plant can secure the de- 
sired amount from the atmosphere 
through the medium of its leaves, and 
by its decomposition store up carbon in 
the form of humus in the soil. 

POTASH AND PHOSPHORIC ACID 
being imorganic or mineral elements, it 
is quite easy to say that they cannot be 
obtained in this way. It bas until quite 
recently been the accepted belief among 
agricultural chemists that nitrogen could 
not be obtained by plants from the at- 
mosphere; that its only source was from 
the soil, and on account of this belief the 
scientists have had exceeding great diffi- 
culty in understanding the source from 
whence clover obtained its fertility, or 
wherein consists its superiority to any 
other grass. 

The problem became much more 
complicated when it was definitely and 
elearly understood that the fertility sup- 
plied by clover was altogether in nitro- 
gen, and in se far as the other elements 
of fertility were concerned, it is one of 
the most exhaustive crops grown on the 
farm. It is, in fact, so exhaustive that 
soils not naturally rich in other essential 
elements soon refuse to grow clover at 
all, and are said to be “ebover siek.” It 
may be a new thing to some of you, or 
it may pot, but the fact is that either in 
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grasses, the amount left in the soil after 
the crop is removed, if added to the 
amount in the crop, will be equal to the 
amount originally placed in the soil. If, 
however, the legumes be planted, such as 
the clovers, beans, peas, etc., the amount 
in the soif will be actually increased in 
the one element of nitrogen, while the 
plant itself will contain more nitrogen 
than any of the non-leguminous crops. 
The amount of potash and phosphoric 
acid found in the plant will equal the 
loss in the soil. 

These are the recent conclusions of 
scientific investigations, and there is not 
the slightest reason so far as I know to 
dout their correctness It may be well 
before drawing practical conctusians 
from this fact to state that by nitrogen 
is meant a number of nitrogenous com- 
pounds which enter into all plant and 
animal life, and without which both 
plant and animal must perish. In feed- 
ing rations they are called albumenoids, 
from albumen, the chief constituent in 
the white of an egg. It is not necessary 
for me to say to you that the value of 
foods in the s¢sckyurd or on the table is 
actermined largely by the 
AMOUNT OF NITROGENOUS ELEMENTS 


or albumenoids they contain. Oats are 
more valuable, pound for pound, es 
pecially for growing animals, than corn, 
because it contains more nitrogen. It iz 
this that gives bran its value. It is the 
nitrogen they contain that gives te peas, 
beans, and oilmeal their value. 





LARGE HEADED CLOVER. 
phalum.) 


(Trifolium megace- 


It is the excess of this element that 
gives clover its value in the pasture and 
in the mow. These foods are especially 
valuable to Western farmers, because 
they are needed to balance up the vast 
wealth of carbonaceous foods, which we 
have in the shape of corn, corn fodder, 
and straw. 

THE VALUE OF THE CLOVER PLANT, 
therefore, to the Western farmer lies in its 
power to place nitrogen inthe soil, while at 
the same time furnishing a great excess 
over every other non-luguminous plant in 





its grass and forage. It furnishes in the 
forage the elements needed to build up 
the bony structure, the potash and phos- 
‘phoric acid, but it takes these from the 
soil, and in 86 doing leaves the soil 
poorer. The clover paradox that has 
puzaled chemists for a hundred years is, 
from whrat source does it obtain so much 
nitrogen that it not anky supplies an ex- 
cess im the forage but actually leaves the 
soil richer than when it found it. Let 
it, therefore, be clearly understood that 
when we quote the old and trite saying 
that “clover enriches the land,” it is 
true only in part. It enriches it in but 
one element, while it exhausts it in all 
others. 
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SCARLET OR CRIMSON CLOVER. (Trifolium 
tucarnatum.) 


Whether clover makes land rich or 
eventually poor in time depends alto- 
gether on how it is used. A clear con- 
ception of this principle that clover en- 
riches land, but if used in a wrong way 
continuously eventually impoverishes it, 
will modity 

OUR ENTIRE SYSTEM OF FARMING. 

To understand the nature of this modi- 
fication it is necessary to state two or 
three co-ordinate facts. One is that 
nitrogen is required by most plants in 
far greater quantities than either phos- 
phoric acid or potash. Another is that 
the animal takes from the grain con- 
sumed a very large per cent of its nitro- 
gen, and but a small per cent of either 
of the other elements, so that the great 
bulk of these go back into the manure, 
and can be returned to the soil on all 
stock farms. Still another important 
fact is that the soil continually wastes 
nitrogen, especially in seasons of heavy 
rainfall, when it is not filled with the 
roots of growing crops. And still an- 
other fact is that nitrogen is the most 
expensive’ of all the other elements of 
fertility when purchased in the form of 
commercial fertilizers, costing two or 
three times as much as either potash or 
phosphoric acid. You will now see 
THE PECULIAR VALUES OF THE CLOVERS 


and the other luguminous plants which 
in some way supply the soil and plants 
growing in connection with them with 
nitrogen, They furnish the most costly 
elements of fertility so freely that it isa 
waste to fertilize clover with nitrates, 
preferring, as they do, to use the nitrogen 
of the atmosphere to that supplied by 
fertilizers. They furnish that which 
wastes the most readily, and also that 
which is required in the largest quantity. 

An understanding of these simple 
facts will point out very clearly the sys 
tem of farming which should be con- 
ducted by the Western farmer. He 
should feed out his products as far as 
possible on the farm, and should keep up 
his supply of potash and phosphoric 
acid by returning conscientiously to his 
Jand all the manure. By this method 
he can 

KEEP UP THE FERTILITY 


of soil during his entire life, and can will 
it with a good conscience to the children 
that are to come after him. If, on the 


‘other hand, he adopts the system of the 


soil robber, making his robbery more 
effective by growing clover, and thus rob 
his land of its potash and phosphoric 
acid, the end is as certain as if he checks 
out of his bank continually and makes 
no deposit. 

Another of the new things which it is 
important for the farmer to understand 
is the souree from which elover and 
other leguminous crope obtain their 
large supply of nitrogen. The practical 
farmer is disposed to say, What matters 
it to me where it obtains it, so long as it 
has enough of it? It does matter, how- 
ever. A spring is of value so long as it 
runs, bet it has a much greater cash 
value if it is known that it has its source 
in a supply that is absolutely inexhausti- 
ble. 1t was supposed for a long time 
that clover obtained its fertility by reach- 
ing down for it with its long tap root. 
If that be all it does not enrich the land 
at all, but merely places a valuable fer- 
tility within the reach of the shallow- 
rooted crops that come after. It is only 
a question of time when that 

SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
will be exhausted. It was supposed that 
it obtained its nitrogen from the ammonia 
of the atmosphere washed down by rains. 
In this respect, however, it difiers from 
any other crop. 

Experiments conducted. for several 
years with the most scientific exactness 
have shown that clover obtains its nitro- 
gen from the exhaustless ocean of free 
nitrogen in the atmosphere, of which it 
comprises nearly four-fifths, and that it 
does this by means of bacteria that have 
their base of operations in the little knobs 
or nedulous warts or tubercles on their 
roota. I will not take your time nor try 
your patience by going into the proof 
of this proposition. For this you will 
have to consult the writings of the in- 
vestigators themselves, Unfortunately, 
these are for the most part as yet in foreign 
languages. I have given a brief state- 
ment of them in my work entitled 
“Clover Culture.” I will content myself 
at present in stating some of these things 
that are of 

GREAT PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE 

to every farmer, and which have been 
very clearly established and in fact de- 
monstrated. One is that clover can be 
grown in pure sand, fertilized with pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid, but without 
the least trace of nitrogen, provided it 
has been watered with clear water which 
has filtered through soils in which clover 
plants have been grown. 

This statement has far more important 
bearings than is apparent at first sight. 
It shows that sandy lands from which 
nitrogen has been leeched out by rains 
can be made fertile without manure, 
provided only that they have the mineral 





SOUTHERN CLOVER. (Trifolium Carolinanwn.) 


elements. It reveals the secret by which 
enormous crops of alfalfa are grown on 
desert sands. It explains the fact that 
has often been noted both in Europe and 





America, that it does well on what fo, 
other crops has been regarded as very 
poor land. It explains 
WHY IT GROWS ON OUR cLAy LANDg 
in which there is very little accumlas, d 
mold, and gives to these lands q value 
unsuspected before. It ex plaing why 
beans, a member of the same orc)... 
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grow om very poor land, and yet fi), ; 
a food of exceeding great richness, a: 4) 
bean eaters are aware, ‘ 

There is, however, a good deal tom 
than this in the above statement. + 
order to grow clover in this pur sand 


from which every trace of fertility of 
every kind has been removed by was), 
ing and boihng in acids, and in Which 
potash and phosphoric acid haye }eoy 
applied im known proportions, it Was poo. 
essary to water it with water that haq 
passed through soils in which clover hag 
been grown. Watered with ordinary 
distilled water, the tubercles would », 
form, and the plants would die as « 


as they had exhausted the stored yj; ‘ 
gen in the seed. When, however, ¢}. 9 
water which had passed through soils in 
which clover had been grown was yseu 
the plants if sick revived and grew : 
well as when supplied abundantly \ 
nitrogen. This shows that it is not 
necessary to supply the soil with cloycy 


seed, but with the germ of the clover 
root tubercle. 

This explains why it is that 

CLOVER ON NEW SOILS 
takes easily and readily on the parts of 
the field where wild legumes grow, al! of 
which have tubercles similar to those of 
the clover, and explains what has been a 
mysterious source of disappointmer 
many farmers why clover will sometimes 
start on new lands finely, and in a short 
time almost altogether disappear. This 
has occurred with us over and over 
again, and until the recent discoveries as 
to how clover obtains its nitrogen was 
an unsoluble mystery. It explains why 
it is that if a scattered stand gets on new 
lands and is allowed to grow and go to 
seed, clover spreads with great rapidity 
and in a few years obtains a full stand, 
and why it is that after a good stand hag 
been secured it is comparatively easy to 
obtain a stand as long as clover will grow 
at all. 

There are many other things new and 
old to which I might call your attention, 
but the above are sufficient to arouse the 
attention of those who would naturally 
be interested. The whole subject is one 
of surpassing interest, and has a very 
important bearing on many questions 
with which it is ordinarily supposed to 
have no connection. For example, if 
THROUGH THE MEANS OF THE LEGUMES 
the most expensive element of fertility 
can be obtained, without cost, what be- 
comes of the Malthusian theory, v.z., 
that population increases in geometrical 
progression while food products increase 
only in arithmetical, Again, if this 
theory be true, and there isn’t the 
slightest doubt of it, the extension of the 
growth of the leguminous plants and the 
conservation of the mineral elements of 
the soil by stock growing will so greatly 
reduce freights on crude products that 
the railroad question will need but little 
discussion. When one-third of the till- 
able land west of the Missouri is sown to 
clovers and other legumes, when the 
products are largely fed at home, the 
long haul will be low enough and there 
will be no railroad blockades, for the 
simple reason that there will be com- 
paratively few crude products to haul. 
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Boys, you can get a good watch and 
chain for nothing if you will send us a 
club of only six subscribers for one year, 
at 50 cents each. 

cannsitiintainsillgninimnmanens 

A good Summer forage crop may be 
obtained by sowing Hungarian grass or 
millet. This may be used for soiling, 
but the cat-tail or pearl millet is re 
garded as being the best crop for this 
purpose. 








UNTOLD 
SUFFERING 


MISERY 


RELIEVED 


B CURED 


DANIEL J. HOPKINS, 


The Messenger of Health Heartily Indorsed. 





A STATEMENT UNDER OATH. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, MICH., 
August 15, 1892. 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND AP- 
PLIANCE CO.: 


Dear Strs—I now am able to say, after havin 

Pog et et pt by 
2 nes one year ' 

thank God I have found relief from my terrible 
suffering through the wonderful healing in- 
fluence of your wonderful Body Belt. 
1891, at which time I was a great sufferer, an 
had been for more than four years, from extreme 


Persons making inquiries from the writers of testimonials will pl 


Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of Belts and Appliances, prices, 








nervous prostration, so much so that on the | 
least excitement my whole nervous system | 
would be all of a tremble, from head to foot, and | 
unable to control myself tn the least, and would 
affect me to tears like a little child. I ama 
farmer by profession ; im the flelds, orat work on 
the farm, or at any exeitement, it had the same | 
effect. I could not lift the weight of five pounds. 
It so continued with increased suffering until 
I was unable to help myself, and for eight 
long months my suffering was intense. My 
stomach was so weak that I could not take any 
food but crackers and warm water forthe above 
time. My kidueys were so weak that I could 
not ret my urine; it would pass me 
continually, and I-was under the necessity of 
leaving my couch from six to eight times a night 
to voll my urine, which was very painful. I 
was also troubled with severe tige Inject io and 


| 


piles, so that L was obliged to use injections to 
produce evacuations of the bowels. It was very 
distressing, so much so that I had to be lifted in 
and out of my bed for several months. The 
doctors could do me no good whatever, and I 
had made up my mind that there was no help 
for me this side of the grave. 4 limbs would 
become numb and cold, seemingly as ice, and I 
would try with hot bricks, rubbing and all 
other methods, to restore the cireulaticn and 
natural feeling, but all to no effect, and then it 
would pass off. Then again another attack 
would occur which would leave me — 2 
and so continued periodically, and I could get 
no relief. The doctors told me that I must not 
do any work, and that it would be three years 
at least before I would beable towork. lagreed 
with them, for I could not, nor did Lever expect 
to aguin. The whole world seemed me a 
blank, and my vital {proes.all had left me, and 
my life wus fast ebbing away from me through 
the loss of my life fails, which the doctors 
were unable even to check. I had given up all 
hepe of ever getting help, and death in all its 
terrible forms stared he in.the face, from whieh 
there seemed to be no avenue of eseape from 
this living horror, of swhicai no living person is 
able to know or feel except his suffering be as 
mine has > this state of suffering and 
agony I continued until about one year ago. 

ow, I met a friend who, on seeing my helpless 
condition, advised mé t6 try one of the Owen 
Electric Belts. For seyeral weeks I doubted his 
statementsabout whathetold me of the wonder- 
ful healing properties of it, but he was so earn- 
est and persistevt that I finally consented to 
send forone. Headv me to get a No. 4with 
Spinal Appliance, whi¢h 1 d\d, at a cost of 
which is your for 4and Spinal A ppll- 
ance. I will say here that it is the best $30.00 in- 
vestment I haveever made in my life in the wa 
of doctors’ remedies or thing else, as I 








spent dollars up into the hundreds, but could 











get no relief whatever. As soon as I received 
the Belt and Appliance I had it charged and ad- 
justed and put it on, and ina short time after put- 
ting it on I began to feel wonderful soothing 
and gentle currents of its healing power —s 


| all through me, clear to the ends of my toes an 


fingers, a pricking sensation like thousands of 
needles. Muny were the sleepless nights I have 
assed, unable to sleep but from one or two 
ours through the whole night for months. 
On the third night after wearing the belt I slept 
until morning, and awoke greatly refreshed. 
ft was not disturbed, nor had I to void my urine 
once through the night, and I have not been 
bothered in that way since. All the drains on 
the system have ceased, and constipation and 
a have all left me as if by magic. My nerves 
ave regained their former strength, my eye- 
sight and mind have become clear, and Fines 
ained in weight about 15 pounds, and I feel 
ikeanewman. My stomach has got back its 
ower of Sa. and I can eat almost any 
ind of food that_my appetite craves without 
ain or distress. I am gaining daily, and I feel 
etter and weigh more than I have for the t 
ten years, and it seems I have a new lease of life. 
I cannot say enough in favor of your wonder- 
ful Electric Body Belt. It is far superior to all 
medicines compounded for the retief and cure 
of chronicand complicated diseases and broken- 
down constitutions. I would not take $2,000for 
my Belt if I could not get another likeit. There 
is nothing like it for relief and cure where 
all other remedies fail. I cannot your 
Belt enough, for what it has done for me words 
eannot express. I will say here that I recom- 
mend the Owen Electric 
humanity who fail to 
find relief from other 
remedies. It is the 
messenger of quick 
relief and certain cure 
of ail nervous debility 
and other nerve 
troubles. I know it 
will cure all the dis- 
eases which you ad- 
vertise it to cure. 
This you =a pub- 
lish to let suffering = 
humanity know there G 
is relief and cure to be 
found in your won- 
derful Belt and Appli- 


ARK. 
ances. . 


[Teapm M 
Dd A. O 
DANIEL J. HOPKINS. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th 


day of August, 1892. 
D. EB. LYON, Notary Public, 
Tn and for Isabella Co., Mich. 


t to all suffering 
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FEARFUL AGONY AND SUFFERING. 


FROM 
Nervousness and Sciatic 
Rheumatism. 
RESTORED TO HEALTH BY 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT. 


EXPERIENCE OF 





MRS. DESSIE A. ADAMS. 


Bouter, IND., ie 14, 1893. 

The Owen Filectric Belt and A ance Co., Cht- 
cage, Il. GENTLEMEN :—I feel ita duty to write 
and inform you as to what your No. four (4) 
belt hasdone for me, as I have never writtcn to 
you since I received it, For the last seven or 
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valuable Catalogue will be sont to any address on receipt of six cents postage. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDINC, 
201 TO 211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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eight yearsI have been afflicted with Sciatie 
Rheumatism and Nervousness, though not con- 
stantly, until last August when 1 was taken 
with another siege of the terrible disease. 
tried everything could hear of but received 
little or no benefit, and continued growing 
and worse. 
Wy bi and limb kept shrinking and I greatly 
feared P would lose the use of my limband be 
ripple for life. 
. Goa alone knows what I have suffered—pen 
can never describe the agony. What more to 
do we did not know, but asa last resort, my 
husband sent for a Ladies’ No. 4 Owen Electrio 
Belt, to give it a trial, and if that did not do, he 
intended taking me to some medicated sprin 
and try the bath system, but we had little fait 
in that. We received the belt Dec. 1%, and after 
reading the directions carefully, we charged 
the batteries and put the belt on at five (5) cells 
and wore it about six (6) hours, and that night 
I went to sleep and slept aU night, something I 
bad not done before for weeks, yes. months, and 
from that time on I continued toimprove. To- 
day I can truly say that I do not feel a rheu- 
matic pain, and do not get the nervous spells 
which I did before wearing the belt. My hip 
and limb which was affected is just as weil as 
the other. I can see no difference. If I could 
not get another Owen Electric Belt I would not 
take any money for mine. I would not wanta 
belt that I could not iucrease or diminish the 
electric current, and I know of none 80 con- 
venient as yours. 
My busband has been wearing it for constipa- 
tion and Mother Emerson for headache and 
neuralgia, by simply holding the dises over 
arte affected; it never fails to bring relief ina 
few minutes. It does us all good. Wecould 
not, we would not, be without it. I think the 
No. 4 belt the cheapest, for then I think the 
other appliances can be used with better effect. 
Some people might be able to wear it much 
stronger n others, but suffice it to say that 
the person must have @ very thick skin who 
can wear it at 10 cells (full power) on each side 
six hours every day fora week and not feel it, 
I can not stand more than 3 cells. We recom. 
mend the Owen Electric Belt to everyone and 
have been the means of selling several. We 
will continue to do all we can to influence 
others to buy your belt and appliances. It is 
certainly a great invention, and is just as rep- 
resented in every way. I wish to say to every- 
one suffering from disease similar to mine, 
buy an Owen Electric Belt and in a short time 
ou will be well. If the belt does not give sat 
sfaction, nine times out of ten the fault will 
be in the person that wears it and notin the belt, 
lIremain your friend and well wisher. 
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“Ring Out the Old, Ring in the 
New.” 







aiIN OLD university 

mai town like Pierson is 
walordinarily so dis- 
Sal tracted by sports 
aj and revels foreign 


pugnant to its qual- 
ity that between terms it doses. Lit- 
tle wonder, then, that on one last night 


of the year, when the snow was falling | ize 
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We shut ourselves in a dark room and 
try to see ourselves think and evolve. 
Now, I have thus developed a theory 
which may raise me to your disagreeable 
distinction. I believe that a recurrence 
of a physical condition revives the scenes 
associated with it. For instance, some- 
thing just flashed across my mind which 
happened to me five years ago this very 
night, yet nothing could have been fur- 
ther from my present thoughts. But I 
was sitting before an open fireplace then, 
smoking and feeling as cozy and com- 
fortable as Ido now. It was at Paris. 
Hark! What is that? The kettle sing- 
ing? Shall we list to the voice of the 
charmer? This punch makes one real- 
ize how cold it must be without, as pleas- 


thickly and the gale from the Sound | antly as Lazarus realized how hot it must 


gave a cutting tinge to the cold, its rest 
should have deepened into slumber. 
The trains were belated. The few hack- 
men who were wont to stand at the station 
had driven away disconsolate, wisely 
concluding that a chance commercial 
traveler would not repay the hazard of 
delay. 
where necessity showed the inevitable 
exception, and such a one forced his 
plodding, eyeing enviously the home- 
stars that sent glimmers across his path- 
way, and begrudging the echoes that swept 
past him, since the merrymakers and their 
cheer were not his own. 

‘The campus was a sheet unlined and 
unwritten. The gant elm branches 
creaked and cracked as they swayed be- 
neath their burden. The wind sighed 
in the belfry, moaned in the entries, 
and howled dismally as it rushed be- 
tween the buildings. The Brick Row 
was outlined by shadows and roofed by 
darkness. Only one light intensified its 
gloom, and that shone from a third- 
story room of West Hall—a feeble ray 
against such obscurity, yet it shone as 
bravely as hope against despair. 

And, in sooth, the dingy walls in- 
closed an agreeable contrast. The study 
was low-studded, with discolored ceiling 
and uneven floor, but its careless union 
of ease and utility was as cherry as the 
smile of an old friend. Hickory logs 
crackled on the hearth before which two 
men were seated. They were smoking 
contentedly, and so were the glasses 
on the stand between them, and go, too, 
was the kettle which the crane poised 
over the heart of the glow. 

“This is not bad, old fellow,” said 
Ralph Main. “TI assure you I feel con- 
founedly lucky to have conceived the 
idea of coming back here for a post- 
graduate course, to have found you 
grinding at international law, and to 
have persuaded the Faculty to rent us 
this suite of rooms. Weare in the world 
and out of it, just as this storm is about 
us, yet away from us.” 

“Still it is ridiculous,” replied Henry 
Warring, gravely, “to think of you, the 
rich, the free, the luxurious, who have 
danced and dined around the gay world, 
and exhausted the avocations of pleas- 
ure, returning to Pierson, after two years, 
and pretending to interest yourself in 
physiological psychology—you unblush- 
ing hypocrite, what is your motive?” 

“Why not physiological psychology ? 
I can’t exhaust that. One might just as 
well seek the end of a circle or the con- 
stituents of chaos. I want a purpose, 
and a purpose without a result exactly 
suits me. Besides, I always did love the 
old college.” 


“WHAT A NIGHT! WHAT A NIGHT!” 


“You had a peculiar way of showing 
your affection.” 

“Do men never misuse those they 
love? If so, then I fear I’m not a man. 
I am here because I must be somewhere. 
I am weary of cities and things. Among 
the latter I include people, of course. 
I am sick of seeking and not finding. I 
yearned for a cloister without the hood, 
and where could I find one so comfort- 
able and comforting as in these old 
rooms, by the side of my old friend, 
before the fireplace in whose coals I used 
to see sweet and tender pictures in those 
days when coals made pictures and were 
mot merely coals. Why should you 
wonder at me when you've done the 
same thing yourself?” 

“A very different matter. I am here 
because my life work brings me.” 

“You needn’t remind me that you are 
@ sayant and have a career, and all that 
sort of thing. Mountains do not an- 
pounce themselves. It’s odd that you 
should be such a jolly good fellow in 
spite of yourself. Perhaps your brain 
and your soul are misfits, 1°] just sug- 
Ff that thought at our next lecture. 

t’s really time that I suggested some 
quiddity. I, too, have a life work, if 
you please; to make as little work as 
possible by living.” 

“That’s it. Like everyone else who 
is too fortunate, you play at cynicism; 
and, having the earth, cry for the moon. 
There’s many a poor man who has not, 
and never will have, as much as you 
waste, say in tobacco, in a month, who 
is happy to-night in his home, in his wife 
and children, in his faith in a bappy 
Bew year.” 

“ Vixi, I have lived, old man. Don’t 
blame me if I now exist. Perhaps that 
ideal poor man, who is always an ideal, 
1 think, hes that which I have not and 
never can have. A whimsical thing is 
the memory, is it not? Of course, you 
din’t know anything about it; no one 
does for that matter; but then I study it. 


The streets were deserted, save | 











be below.” 

“ But to-morrow morning we may, like 
Dives, crave a drop of cold water.” 

“*Nunc yino pellite cuxas.’ How my 
old hero Pendennis used to quote that 
over his famous port that owned not a 
single headache to a hogshead. ‘To- 
morrow we sail the great ocean. Ah, 
yes, Henry, the new year is a fresh 
voyage over an unknown sea. And 
how lonely it will be: How one who 
has seen the polestar of love will curse 
the clouds! Pshaw! I always did hate 
this particular evening. The ghosts of 
my evildoings, and their name is legion, 
stalk forth and gibber at me. How 
about that ‘g,’ by the way, is it hard or 
soft?” 





‘OTs DER 


**LooK!’? NH WHISPERED. 
GuostT.”’ 


“What was that something whick 
happened at Paris five years ago?” 

“I received a letter from my wife, 
saying that she had left me.” 

“Your wife! You never told me 
that you had married.” 

“Would you know all the secrets of 
my prison house? Hang it! No, 
Henry, I can’t speak of her thus 
frivolously. She was the dearest, 
sweetest, most faithful, affectionate little 
creature in the world! An angel! 
And I a devil, of course! Why are 
heaven and hell so adjacent on this 
earth? She was just out of the French 
pension when I met her, young, beauti- 
ful, and passionate ; an orphan, the ward 
of an old Englishman, who, I think, was 
about to propose to solve the difficulty 
of his guardianship by making her his 
wife, when I fell in love with her and 
she with me, and willy-nilly, old English- 
man to the contrary, we were married. 
And then—vwell, I became indifferent 
and preoccupied, not perceiving what an 
ass a man of the world makes of himself; 
and she mourned, poor little thing, in 
that secrecy which knows no hope, and 
imagined that shadows were entities and 
fancies passions. 

“ And one night, that New Year’s Eve 
five years ago, I came home and sat by 
the fire, complacent and at ease, idly 
wondering why she had not hastened to 
greet me, but not missing her, when the 
servant brought me a note, such a tear- 
stained, blotted little note, stating that 
she had left me because she loved me so 
well; that she hoped I pv.ight be happy 
in loving as well. Ah, me! When the 
crucible of imagination is held over the 
fire of jealousy, look out for an explosion. 
I had been driving that afternoon with 
my cousin.” 

“Some gay young fellow like your- 
self?” 

“ oJ @ gay young woman—-like 
“Oh!” 

“So you see, Bartimeus, do you? It 
was folly, not sin, believe me; though 
folly toward that perfect love was sin 
indeed. But I have repented, Waring, 
in the sackcloth and ashes of compre- 
hension. What a Cassandra is the 
human heart; its prophecies are never 
heeded until it is too late. I have 
wandered, I have sought; but never a 
trace. I believe that her guardian was 
privy to her flight;. but I could get 
nothing from him except abuse, and 
after a little he, too, disappeared. Is it 
any wonder that in my disconsolate and 
hopeless condition I should have returned 
here where I was once happy because 
soulless? As if, poor fool that I am, a 
man can escape from his cares.” 

“Tl withdraw my dictum. 
ridiculous,” said Waring. 

“What a night! What a night!” 
exclaimed Main, as he stepped to the 
window and held back the curtain. “A 
headlong charge of the elements, revolt- 
ing against man’s domination. And 
man prudently retires, as he always does 
when his wits are of no avail. There’s 
no one abroad—-God help the poor soul 
that were! And yet she seems near me. 
In every snow whirl I see her shape. In 
every wail of the wind I hear her voice, 
her cry for help. Confound the night, 
I say; and doubly confound physiologi- 
cal psychology! Were I out buffeting 
the storm, I might remember something 
pleasant.” 

“Sit down, Ralph, and don’t be ab- 
surd. You are as overwrought as a hys- 
terical gil reading ‘Thaddeus of War- 
raw.’ Doubtless, your wife is better off 
than if she were with such an inconse- 
quent fellow. It’s wonderful how self- 
reliant women have become these days. 
Why, I ~~ a little widow in the me- 
tropolis, a Mrs. Pynsent, who supports 
herself so nicely with her et that 
she could afford to be proud and refuse 
a fortune not long since, It’s a curious 


It is not 





tale—one of those romances which the 
law often reveals. One day an old man, 
a client of mine, called me to his death- 
bed to draw up his will. He devised 
his entire estate to this Mrs. Pynsent, 
daughter of his old army comrade, 
whose whereabouts were then unknown 
to him in token of his affection and in 
reparation of an act of treachery. 

“Tt seems that he had loved her when 
she was a girl, an orphan in his charge, 
but she had married before he had com- 
eye his passion. Then, of course, 

fully understood it and became alto- 
gether abominable, the wretch! She 
was hot tempered and jealous, and he 
worked on these weaknesses, and led her 
to believe that her husband, a poor 
stick, was untrue to her; so, one day, 
she fled from him. You see, this insen- 
sate old dolt had hoped that in another 
land she would consent to a divorce and 
marry him; but nothing of the sort. 
As soon as she perceived his infatuation, 
she disappeared, and he had never been 
able to find her. Well, after his death, 
I searched, and after infinite trouble I 
discovered her, but to no avail, for she 
repudiated the legacy with contempt 
and horror. A noble little woman, and 
a thrifty one, too! I often advise her. 
It was only the other day I wrote—why 
Ralph, man, what is the matter? You 
are not heeding a word I say!” 

“What was that? My God, what 
was that?” cried Main, springing to his 
feet. “I heard the entry door open. 
Lis en now how it slams! I heard a 
ery and a fall. Come, Waring, come!” 
and out into the black corridor he 
rushed, aud down the rickety stairs, fol- 
lowed by his friend, carefully shielding 
the lamp. 

Waring paused on the lower landing. 
The wind had closed the campus door, 
to which his feeble light penetrated. 
Half way down the flight, was Main, 
clinging to the rail, trembling, fainting. 

“Look!” he whispered. “’Tis her 
ghost. What did I tell you? My sins 
hant me to-night.” 

Waring looked. There in a corner of 
the hallway crouched a snow-laden fig- 
ure. Its white face was upturned, and 
he recognized its beauty; but in the 
great staring black eyes he saw no intel- 
ligence. 

He placed the lamp on the window 
bench. In two leaps he was by his friend 
and raising the helpless woman in his 
arms. 

“You fool!” he shouted, as he dashed 
up the stairs. “It’s Mrs. Pynsent, it’s 
your wife, and she is perishing !” 

Waring was half way up the second 
flight when there were rapid steps be- 
hind him, a restraining clutch on his 
shoulder, and his burden was snatched 
fron him. “Give her to me!” cried 
Main. “ How dare you! Oh, my wife! 
Oh, my darling!” 

Waring turned and slowly descended. 
He held the lamp above his head and 
gazed earnestly at the corner where she 
had crouched. Oh, how thickly the 
shadows were settling there! Fora long 
time he waited irresolute; then he re- 
turned to the room, smiling grimly, as 
he listened to the message of peace and 
good will which the bells from far and 





near were pealing forth. 

Within, the fire was crackling bravely. 
, The steaming punch had rendered heroic 
service, sufficient to save all future 
punches from merited disapproval. On 
the lounge lay the young woman, and 
Main was kissing her hands and crying 
over them. 

She raised herself and clasped her 
aris around her husband’s neck. 

“TI heard you were here and alone and 
sorrowful,” she said. . “So I came to you 
on the very night that I left you, dear, 
never to leave you again.” 

Main looked at Waring. “ You must 
have told her; you must have known,” 
he cried. 

“Oh,” returned the other indifferently, 
“T believe I did mention in the letter I 
wrote that I was rooming with a certain 
misanthrope named Ralph Main; and as 
for knowing, why, when I ran across 
Mrs. Pynsent’s picture among your 
papers the other day, I knew as well as 
any of you physiological pyschologists 
that two and two make four.” 

“Oh, we intend that they shall make 
five; but I am out of it, thank God! 
And may he bless you, old fellow. Come, 
my beloved, if you are able; we must be 
going. "Tis but a step. Hark to the 
chimes! They are sounding ‘ Adeste 
Fideles.” And oh, my faithful one has 
come to me, through the darkness, the 
cold, and the storm! Hitherto I have 
existed; but now I shall live. Look 
again, Waring. See, the clouds are roll- 
ing away, and there rides the full moon 
in the zenith, tranquil, superb! So, too, 
does love ever shine over a sinful world.” 

The door closed behind them, and 
Waring was alone. He pondered, he 
sighed, and then, taking his Justinian 
from its shelf, he read until morning. 





First Marketable Tea. 


The first marketable tea ever pro- 
duced in the United States was brought 
to Baltimore by Charles U. Shepard, of 
Summerfield, 8. C., who grew and cured 
the plant on his farm. The American 
tea was tested by Mr. Gillet Gill, who 
pronounced it equal to the best high- 
grade English breakfast tea and superior 
to many grades that come from India 
and China. The samples brought by 
Mr. Shepard are all of one quality and 
character—black, crisp, and well scent- 
ed. It makes a strong beverage. This 
quality of the American tea is said by 
Mr. Gill to be due solely to its treatment 
in fermentation and curing. 





Sulphate of copper does nct make a 
very good fertilizer for peas, tomatoes, 
or wheat. While more seeds may ger- 
minate by the addition of the copper, 
yet the plant is not near so vigorous as 
when planted without the fertilizer. 


Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure 
Is used by inhalation 
rect. 





thus reaching the seat 
of the disease di Its action is ediate 
and No waiting for results. Ask any 
or address 


Pea Dr. Schiffmann, 8 
Minn., for a free trial package. 








CATTLE FEEDING. 
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The Practical Side of Work in 
Northeastern Kansas. 


BY GEORGE T. PETTIT. 


neral occupancy 

y actual settlers of 
those vast areas of 
semi arid prairie 
lands which 
formerly furnished 
almost unlimited 
range for the 
droves and herds of Western cattle 
kings, the business of raising and feeding 
beef cattle to supply Eastern markets is 
gradually passing more into the hands 
of comparatively small farmers. 

We find in nearly every neighborhood 
men who make a specialty of this branch 
of stock farming. In this land of corn, 
it is but natural that corn should be the 
almost universal feed for fat, and as 
these feeders usually buy a considerable 
portion of the corn which they feed 
from neighboring farmers who make a 
specialty of the corn crop, or at least 
grow it in quantities for the market, they 
are, as a rule, of considerable advantage 
to the grain farmers of those communi- 
ties in which they locate, in that they 
usually pay better prices for corn than 
are obtainable from those who buy for 
shipment, because those who follow this 
line of home manufacture are enabled 
to condense the raw material, and thus 
save a large per cent. of the cost of trans- 
portation, and at the same time retain 
much fertilizing material for the good of 
the land. (The saving and proper use 
of the manure is, however, very much 
neglected by many of us. Of this I 
shall write in future.) 








Fila. 1, 


The feeders who have made a success 
of the business in recent years have been 
men of good judgment and _ business 
ability, cool, conservative, judicious. 
Recklessness, carelessness, injudicious 
management, and “hgrd luck” have 
carried not a few to the wall. 

Perhaps the most extensive feeder of 
this section is Geo. Williams, of Seneca, 
who owns several good farms and makes 
a business of buying corn and feeding it 
to good cattle. He has recently erected 
at one of his farms a short distance from 
our own a large substantial building 
with driveway through center, with a 
monster crib on one side for ear corn, 
and on the other side a bin for shelled 
corn. 

Another feeder on a more moderate 
scale is C. H. Dennis, of Oneida, who has 
a fine farm of 320 acres a few miles out 
of town. This Winter he is feeding, 78 
head of cattle thereon. During the past 
nine months he has bought an average 
amount of over 1,000 bushels of corn 
per month from neighboring f:rmers. 
To facilitate the operation of feeding and 
at the same time provide a granary 
adapted to the storage of large quantities 
of shelled corn, which should be ac- 
cessible to the stock at all times and in 
the best condition. A self-feeder was 
erected. 

It is 64 feet in length, eight feet wide 
exclusive of troughs, or 12 feet including 
troughs, which are two feet wide, one on 
each side, six feet high to square, 
and will hold about 2,300 bushels of 
corn. 
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FIG. 2. 


In building the feeder, two rows of 
oak fence posts (A, A, Fig. 2) were set, 
rows eight feet apart, and posts two 
feet apart in rows and two feet in 
ground. Across each pair of corre- 
sponding posts was spiked a joist (B) 
2x8 inches by 12 feet. On top and in 
the center of these joists a 2x8 inch 
stringer (C) was placed on itsedge. The 
2x4 pieces (D, D) support the floor, 
which is of surface dressed pine boards 
one inch thick, and is thus raised a foot 
higher in center than at the sides. This 
causes all the grain to run cown to the 
sides and out into the troughs of its own 
accord, as it is eaten away at the out- 
side. 

Studding and rafters of 2x4 inch 
stuff, and cross-ties of 1 x 6 inch fencing, 
securely nailed. ‘These “bents” are, 
of course, but two feet apart, which 
makes a very substantial frame. 

The board roof is so arranged that 
openings can be made to facilitate filling 
the feeder. Projecting ends of B sup- 

rt shallow troughs, as before stated. 

rain reaches troughs through a three- 
— inch space between siding and 
oor. 








gia. 3 


As is customary among Western feed- 





ers, Mr. D. keeps on hand a large num- 
ber of thrifty swine to follow cattle and 


ick up the refuse, that nothing may be 
ost. For the accommodation of these 
an excellent hog-house has been made 
under the feeder by simply inclosing the 
ends and one side from the troughs to 
the ground. Thus, the ore building 
holds and shelters the grain, feeds 75 to 
100 head of cattle, and shelters the 
swine, of which there are now kept about 
100 head. 





FIG. 4. 


A great many of these “ feeders” are 
now in use, although many still use the 
common trough shown at Fig. 3. 
At a stock farm which we pass fre- 
quently there are over 20 of these troughs 
standing in a row. A wagon loaded 
with corn is driven alongside, and several 
carloads of steers are soon fed. Such 
troughs are usually 12 or 16 feet long, 
three feet wide, three feet high, and six 
inches deep. 

Fig. 4 is arack for hay. It is about 
6x6 feet, and same hight, and will 
accommodate four head of stock. 
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Fig. 5 shows the most popular rack 
in use here. Use good six-foot posts, 
running a 2x4 around attop. For the 
balance, common fencing may be used. 
They are usually made about seven feet 
wide and 12 or 16 feet lony. The feed 
is pulled out between the boards, ike 
waste falling into the manger below— 
no tramping of feed under foot. 

At Fig. 6 we have a very simple rack 
adapted to feeding hay and straw, and 
also long, uncut corn fodder. Stalks 
and refuse material should, however, be 
kept well cleaned out, so that stock will 
be obliged to put their heads through 
the openings and reach down to get their 
feed. Posts are four-and-a-half feet 
high, with 2x 4 around at top. Under this 


to the ground common fencing is used. 
It should be about seven feet wide and 
of any desired length. 


























Fig. 6. 


On nearly every farm where cattle are 
kept one sees the familiar, long Western 
cattle shed, with its earthen (or manure) 
floor, board roof, and open on the south 
side. Stall feeding is not indulged in 
to any extent, the feed troughs and racks 
being located in the yard outside. 

One of the writer's enterprising neigh- 
bors has recently erected an improved 
shed 16 x 42 feet, with sills and a regu- 
lar frame. Studding and rafters, 2x 4 
inches, two feet apart; shingle roof, 
matched siding, painted red. 

Instead of leaving one side open he 
has two doors, each eight wide, as shown 
at Fig. 7. 














FIG. 7. 


A buggy shed 10 feet wide at one end 
leaves a space of 16 x 32 fect for stock. 
We are informed that during our recent 
blizzard 43 head, mostly two-year-olds, 
found shelter in this stable. Such close 
packing would be impossible, but for the 
fact that the animals have all been de- 
horned. 

A farmer who allows his cattle to 
wear horns, and was sitting by when the 
above was told the writer, said that he 
had an open shed of the same size (16 x 
32), and it would accommodate about 
six head of his horned cattle. Dehorn- 
ing is quite generally practiced here, and 
the foregoing will serve to illustrate one 
point of advantage. Fear of the old 
bosses soon vanishes after dehorning, and 
colts may occupy the same yard with 
cattle and drink from the same tank 
with impunity. 
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VERMONT BEEMEN. 


Report of the 18th Annual Convention 
of the Vermont Beekeeper’s 
Association. 


About 35 members of the Vermont 
Beekeeper’s Association met in the 
parlors of the Vanness House, Burling- 
ton, Vt., Dec. 28, 1892, agreeable to 
call. 

The report of the Treasurer, showing 
a small surplus, was approved. 

J. H. Larrabee, of Larrabee’s Point, 
being unable to be present, the topic 
on which he was to speak was passed 
over. 

T. H. Wheatley, of Burlington, spoke 
on “The Possibility of Beekeeping at 
the Vermont Agricultural College Ex- 

riment Station.” He told of the efforts 

e had made to get a few colonies of bees 
to the station, and his subsequent work 
with them. Lack of time had somewhat 
curtailed experiments. Those connected 
with the station seemed not only willing, 
but anxious to aid the beekeepers all 
that lay in their power, and he did not 
doubt that some day in the near future 
the best honey State in the Union would 
have a well equipped apiary for experi- 
mental work at the State College. 

President Blackmer thought that bee- 
keepers have been altogethet too modest 
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a space of 20 inches, and from this point ! 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS WITH RUBBER FEET AND HANDS, 





furmula for incasuring, sent free. Address, 





DURABLE IN CONSTRUCTION, NATURAL IN ACTION, 
NOISELESS IN MOVEMENT, 


And the most comfortable for 
the wearer. It is not unusnal to 
see a farmer knee J in 
fields with an arti ap 
brakeman applying his e 
on a fast-run: 
gineer with 
or a fireman, carpenter, mason, 
ininer, in fact, men of every vo- 
cation at labor inthe ful capac- 

. ity of their employment, wear- 
ing one or two artificial legs 
with rubber feet, ey | as 
much as men in possession of all 
their natural members, earn! 
the same wages; in fact, experi 
encing little or no inconvenience 
in the use of their rubber ex- 
tremities. 


“wy oil 
= Mr. A. A. Marks, DEABSTRE: 
I have worn one of fur &rti- 
ai ficial legs for five years, and I 
- am exceedingly well pleased 
. The rubber foot fs a 
grand invention; no squeaking 
or getting out of order. I am 
farming and do all my work, 
such as plowing, sowing, crad- 
ling, and everythi a farmer 
has todo. I have a farm of 100 
A acres,and do not keep anyone to 
' work forme. I can recommend 
you very highly in fitting from 
measurements, You could not 
E> have fitted mine any better if I 
had come to you. 
$ Yours respectfully, 
CHAS. E. WEBB. 


Over 14,000 artificial limbs of 
the Marks patent in daily use. 


train, or an en- 


Fstablished forty years.- Endorsed and purchased by the United States and many Foreign Governments. By 
our formula applicants can supply us with all the data necessary to secure a fit while they remain at home. 
One-half of the legs and arms furnished by us are made from measurements and profiles without our seeing 
the wearers. Fit always guaranteed. A treatise of 430 pages with 256 illustrations and 1,000 testimonials, and a 


_A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York. 





in asking for proper recognition by those 
in authority. He thinks it is time they 
asked for a fair share of the moneys 
appropriated for experimental work. 

Someone suggested that a few promi- 
nent apiarists be employed to conduct ex- 
periments, keeping an accurate account of 
the same, and be paid for their reports ; 
which reports might be compiled in a 
bulletin. ‘This was thought to be hardly 
feasible, as there are so few that would 
have sufficient appliances to conduct 
certain experiments. A committee, being 
appointed for the purpose, visited the 
station, made an estimate of the cost of 
increasing the apiary there to a sufficient 
size as to be serviceable, and the cost of 
ai. expert director for the same one 
year. 

Mr. O. J. Lowrey gave an interesting 
talk on “The Advantages and Disad- 
vantages Attending the Use of Per- 
forated Zinc.” He first tried queen ex- 
cluders in hiving swarms in contracted 
' brood nests. He prefers the zinc-wood- 
slatted honey board, because they prevent 
burr combs. He had used the zinc in 
drone traps in out apiaries, also in gaging 
queens in sections He has had very 
little trouble with queens going through 
the zine, but thinks that there are dif- 
ferent sized queens as well as perforations 
in zinc. Queen excluders would be a 
disadvantage if used before swarming. 

W. G. Larrabee has used queen ex- 
cluders in working -for extracted honey 
and could scarcely do without them. 

The address on “ House apiaries and 
| how to use them” was a very interesting 
one, given by H. P. Langdon, of East 
Constable, N. Y. His description of a 
model house for 200 colonies was illus- 
trated by drawings, which made all very 
plain. He has used it but one season, 
but likes it so well that he could not be 
induced to change. He has invented an 
arrangement to prevent swarming, which 
was first made public by him at this 
meeting. It is novel, and if future use 
should confirm its value it is likely soon 
to be adopted by all large apiarists who 
wish to prevent the desire to swarm. 
He will, doubtless, soon-present it to the 
public through the bee journals, It is 
patented, but that fact makes it none 
the less valuable. 

The question of absorbents and up- 
ward ventilation was discussed. Many 
believed that they had been giving too 
much upward ventilation, and had con- 
cluded that a circular hole in the honey 
board three inches in diameter sufficient. 

Eight new members were added to 
the rolls at the evening session. The 
reports of the members were given and 
showed a rather poor season. Number 
of colonies was increased from 1,382 to 
1,623; 20,548 pounds of comb honey 
and 41,000 pounds of extracted honey 
were reported. There were three other 
large beekeepers unable to be present, 
who were known to have over 1,000 
colonies of bees and a honey crop aver- 
aging with those reported. 

H. W. Scott read a paper on “Queens,” 
which was discussed at length, Few 
thought forced queens as good as those 
raised in the natural way during the 
swarming season. Some had had just 
as good, and others preferred to hatch 
their queens in a nursery, since they 
could then select those that looked the 
best. Some thought that queens reared 
in a poor season were liable to be in- 
ferior to those reared in a good season, 
while others could see no difference, 

Mr. Crane not being present, Prof. L. 
R. Jones, of the Agricultural College, 
was called upon in regard to the spray- 
ing of potatoes with a mixture contain- 
ing molasses and poison. The mixture 
is used to spray the potato tops in July 
and August to prevent blight. Prof. 
Jones was not sure that the addition of 
the molasses was of any value, and he 
thought it was quite probable that it 
would be unnecessary to use it. The 
association adopted the resolution in re- 
gard to the matter: 

“That we as beekeepers apprehend 
danger from the addition of sugar to 
poisonous solutions used in spraying 
potatoes.” 

A vote of thanks was also tendered to 
Prof. Jones in recognition of his evident 
willingness to assist the beekeepers. 

The discussion on “How shall we 
create more union among beekeepers?” 
was more of a rambling talk than dis- 
cussion. The necessity of urging fellow 
beekeepers to attend the annual meet- 
ings was one good point. The harm 
done by small producers selling honey 
at a very low figure, thus destroying tho 
market, and the possibility of forming 
some union to buy up such honey was 
talked over. 

During the morning session, on Dec. 
29, a discussion of the Porter bee esca 
brought out the fact that they are the 
best escape yet used by any member of 








this association; especially in the taking 
off of extracted honey they are almost 
indispensible for rapid easy work. There 
is a difference in seasons as to the time it 
takes for the bees to pass through the 
escapes. 

The World’s Fair Committee reported 
that it had been difficult to get any defi- 
nite answer from the State Commission- 
ers. The latest letters had been more 
favorable, and he thought it would be 
possible to send an exhibit if we could 
get a small appropriation. There was 
some doubt as to space being assigned to 
hold until July, the earliest date that it 
could be filled. hy Vermont honey. It 
was the géeucval opinion that there would 
be room found for it if an exhibit of 
Vermont honey should be sent at any 
time. 

Mr. O. J. Lowrey and V. V. Black- 
mer were added to the committee of 
last year, which was: R. H. Holmes, J. 
E. Crane, and H. W. Scott; and said 
committee was elected and given power 
to act for the association in all matters 
relating to an exhibit of honey at 
World’s Fair under the auspices of the 
Vermont Beekeepers’ Association, 
to secure money and honey for an éx- 
hibit. 

The Committee on Nominations re 

orted the following for officers: Presi- 
vent, W. G. Larrabee, of Larrabee’s Point ; 
Vice-Presidents—Addison County, E. J. 
Smith, of Addison; Chittenden County, 
O. J. Lowrey, of Jerico; Franklin 
County, F. M. Wright, of East Enos- 
burgh; Lamoille County, J. W. Smith, 
of Moscow; Orange County, M. F, 
Cram, of West Brookfield, and Rutland 
County, H. L. Leonard, of Brandon; 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. W. Scott, 
of Barre. Their report was accepted. 

A very interesting discussion on “ feed- 
ing back extracted honey to get partly 
filled sections completed” brought out 
many facts relating to the practice. To 
make it a success it should be done as 
soon as possible after the honey flow 
ceases, The brood nest should be con- 
tracted ; as few colonies used as is con- 
sistent. The honey should be slightl 
diluted and fed rapidly. It is not ad- 
visable, except with sections nearly full. 

Mr. W. G. Larrabee gave some facts 
in regard to the relative profit of comb 
and extracted honey. He finds the 
profit depends on circumstances. A man 
with only one yard of bees and plenty 
of time can get pay for his time in work- 
ing for comb honey. If he has out 
apiaries he must hire help or run them 
for extracted honey. A good crop of 
extracted honey can be secured in an 
out-apiary. 

Honey can be eecured in an out-api- 
ary with very little labor, and at more 
profit than comb honey would give after 
paying for the extra work. In addition 
to the use of quecn excluders the cost of 
crating is much less. There is scarcely 
any swarming. R. H. Holmes did not 
think that feeding for Winter pays ordi- 
narily. Much is due to locality. Where 
it is necessary to feed he advises doing 
so the first of August or after breedin 
is over. He does not wish for late breed: 
ing. Feed rapidly, and do not disturb 
the brood nest after feeding. If it be- 
comes necessary to give combs of sealed 
honey after cold weather comes, place 
them at one side of the cluster, but d6 
not break the cluster. : 

The question of contracting the brood 
nest during the honey flow was discussed. 
All seemed to agree that more honey 
could be secured and of better shape, yet 
it necessitated feeding for Winter, and 
this is objectionable. 

Can more comb honey be secured by 
using two-pound section? Yes; but 
the less price and the uncertain market 
is a bar to their use now. The adulter- 
ation of honey is unknown in Vermont, 
The law of 1884 was read by the Secre 
tary. It provides a fine of not less thah 
$25 for adulteration or knowing sale of 
adulterated honey. It was thought that 
this law is sufficient to prevent any 
adulteration. The business being fin- 
ished, the convention adjourned. 

The next meeting will be in January, 
1894, at Burlington. 

There was an informal meeting in the 
afternoon, when a social visit was en- 
joyed by those present.—H. W. Scort, 
Secretary. 





It is said of the Punic bees that they 
are better defenders of their home against 
robbers than any other race, though it is 
about cheir only good quality. They 
stand in military array along the edge 
of the top bars, and the first robber that 
comes along gets met on the wing or 
jerked down between the combs, where 

is soon annihilated. 





Read our great watch offer on another 
page and get up a club of six. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 


This number of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER is sent ta those whe shall re- 
ceive it in the hope and expectation that 
they will find it so good and desirable a 
paper that they will not only subscribe 
for it themselves, but call the attention of 
their neighbors to tt, and endeavor to get 
them also to send in their subseriptians. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER'S MISS/ON. 
There is no doubt of the great need of 
® strong, welkedited, thoroughly inde- 
pendent paper, such as Tor AMERICAN 
Farmer is, at the National Capital. 
Every year it heeomes mere importe 
amt to the farmers of the country that 


they should be properly represented at | 


the seat of Government. Every year 
more and more of their mterests center 
here. 

The great Agricultural Department is 
constantly extendimg its field of useful- 
ness to the farmers of the United States. 
It is making investigations and experi- 
ments, and giving out information that 
is very desirable for every progressive 
farmer to be thoroughly posted on. 

Valuable imfermation of all kinds re- 
lating to the condition of farming im all 
parts of the country is constanly flowing 
into Washington. 

The Executive Departments here pass 
on many questions of administration of 
the laws which are highly important to | 
farmers. - 

Congress is now considering, and will 
eontinue to consider, laws of great grav- 
ity to all who make their living out of 
the soil. The Anti-Option Bill, Free| 
Bilver Coinage, and Pure Food Bill are | 
mow before Congress for action. The 
question of protection upon wool, tobacco, 
rice, sugar, barley, fruits, eggs, butter, 
and other farm products will soon be 
fiercely agitated in Congresa. The in- 
fluences, selfishly adverse to the interests 
of the farmers, are strongly represented 
im Washingtos. They will be still more 
strongly represented when these ques 
tions come before Congress for action. 

Tas Amernran Farmer is right 
here on the ground as the vigilant and 
untiring representative of the farmers of 
the United Staten It has absolutely no 
other interests to subserve but theirs. It 
belongs to no party, and will belong to 
mone. Not one of its editors or man- 
agers ever held a political office or was 
ever a candidate for one. It has no 
friends but friends of the farmers; ne 
enemies but theirs. It will report every- 
thing fully and fairly without regard to 
whether it helps or hurts Republicans, 
Democrats. or Populists. It will labor 
hard to give the farmers the earliest and 
most reliable information about. every- 
thing of interest to them oceurring here 
in Washington, and it will fight un- 
flinchingly for the protection of every 
ene of their interests. 

Every farmer in the country should 
take the paper. No other gives him so 
much of what he really wants te know 
at so low @ price. 


; 





WE are sorry to say that the temper 
of the leading men in the next Comgreas 
seems to be strengly inchned teward re- 
imposing the burdens on domestic to- 
bacco that were removed by the Mc- 


Kinley Bill. They say that the revenues 
of the country must be increased, and 


that tobacco and whisky must bear a 
large share of the load. They talk at 
present of restoring the old rates, that is, 
raising the tax on pound tobacco and 
snuff to eight cents a pound—it is now 
six— putting back the special taxes on 
dealers, and re-enacting the former legis- 
lation relating to cigars. They all seem 
inimical to the dude’s consolation and 
joy—the cigaret—and indicate pretty 
_strongly that they will raise the tax 


THE OUTY OW TOBACCO. 

On the whole, the cigar manufacturers 
of the country did a larger business last 
| year than ever before, making millions 
of cigars more than in any previous 
year, yet they are anxious to have a free 
trade in raw materials, and have signed 
| @ petition to Congress to have the present 
| duty on Sumatra and Havana wrappers 
reduced from $2 a pound for unstemmed, 
and $2.75 for stemmed tobaceo re- 
duced to 35 cents a pound, and have all 
Cuban tobaceo other than wrappers 
placed on the free list. They claim that 
“the duty on wrappers was placed there 
at the instance of the tobacco growers of 
Conneeticut, Wisconsin, and Pennsyl- 


| vania, but that the experience of the last 


twe years has elearly demonstrated to us 
that we cannot manufacture cigars suc- 
cessfully without using the wrappers 
grown on the islands of Cuba and Su- 
matra. If it were possible for the 
American tobaceo growers to furnish 
wrappers as good as those grown else- 
where, or if the imported article was 
sold at a price less than the said growers 
could afford to furnish it, then there 
would be some exeuse for levying such 
an enormous duty; but we do not see 
the justice of taxing an article which we 
cannet produce, whieh does not come in 
competition with the domestic pro- 
daction, and which we cannot do with- 
out. for the exclusive benefit of 2,000 or 
3,000 farmers in the States heretofore 
mentioned, to the detriment of 300,000 
cigar manufacturers and makers, besides 
the several millions of consumed cigars 
in this country.” 

This is simply untrue. The growing 
of wrapper tobacco is developing rap- 
idly im this country. 

Every year has seen a notable increase 
im this respect, and especially the last 
two years. The growing of all the 
wrappers that the country needs is not a 
possibility but a probability. Skilled 
tobacco growers are attracted to the 
specialty of wrappers, not only the 
money there is in the business, but by 
the same attraction that leads men to 
raise fine cattle, handsome horses, and 
make their farms clean and trim. It is 
not only for the money but for the satis- 
faction that there is in doing something 
that is of the highest class. 

If the farmers of thig country are 
properly encouraged it will not be long 
until an American can smoke as fine 3 
cigar as the world can produce, made of 


tobaceo grown wholly in this country. 





Does come high, but some people seem 
obliged to have them. C. B. Quiek, a 
New Yorker, tells a Southern newspaper | 
of the experience ef himself and partner 
with the mongrel earines of Georgia. 
Two years ago they bought land in the 
vicinity of Atlanta to go imto raising 
Spring Iambs for the market of that 
city. Everything seemed favorable. 
They got land within 13 miles of At 
lanta, on a railroad, at $5 an acre that 
was equal to what they would have had 
to pay from $100 to $200 an acre for else- 
where. They mvested $30,000 apicee 
and went along swimmingly until the 
dogs began to raid them. Their experi- 
emce soon showed them that the seouer 
they got away the better, and they have 
sold out and gone North. Dogs cost 
thie country every year more than Ger- 
many’s immense army does that country. 


A Bap hitch has been discovered in 
the operation of the Maryland Oyster 
Law. This provides, im the first place, 
that any male citizen of the State may 
locate any bed not exceeding five acres, 
mark it, amd be protected in its cultiva- 
tion. Bat the lew also contains another 
provision, that “ne natural bar or bed 
of oysters shall be so located or appro- 
priated.” This is where the entch comes 
in. As soon as the oyster planter gets 
his lots m good shape for dredging, the 
other fellows spring upon him the fact 
that it is located upon a “natural eyster- 
bed,” and he has no remedy. A man 
who had sowed a hed im St Inigoes 
Creek, St. Mary’s County, at am expense 
af $700, was compelled by the court to 
remove his mark and open his bed to 
public use. The Virginia law is said to 
be similarly defective. 








-Eyeiise millers and bakers find there 
is a remarkable difference in the flavor 
of American wheat from different sec- 
tions of the country. They pronounce 
California whest to be dry, starchy, and 
insipid ; that from the prairie States to 
be strong, glutinous, and well flavored, 
while that of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
especially from the southerm pertion, is 





from 50 cents to $1 per 1,000, 


milder and still better flavored, 


THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 

Still the Anti-Option Bilt hangs fire 
in the Senate, and we are unable to fulfill 
the hope expressed in the. last issue of 
Tae Amerrcan Farmer that in this 
issue we should be able to report the 
final passage of the bill, and itssignature 
by the President. The policy of the op- 
ponents of the bill is to wear out this 
session in inaction, and so kill the 
measure, That mysterious thing, “sena- 
torial courtesy,” is being used te the 
utmost to delay action. 

The action taken in the Senate on 
Thursday, Jan. 13—which was subse- 
quent to our regular report of the pro- 
ceedings on another page—is full of hope 
for the final suceess of the bill. The 
question was on the adoption of the long- 
pending amendment of Senator White, 
of Louisiana, who is the acknowledged 
leader of the opponents of the bill. This 
amendment proposed to strike out the 
last proviso of Sec. 2, forbidding the 
making of any contract for future de- 
livery in or upon any board of trade, 
merchants’ exchange, or similar place 
where quotations are made, etc. This 
would have taken all the life out of the 
bill. It was defeated by a vote of 32 
nays te 15 yeas, which seems to indicate 
to us that the friends of the bill will 
have,a clear majority at any time. ~ 

Senator Vilas, of Wisconsin, who is 
an opponent of the bill, then moved to 
amend the second section by adding the 
words “and does not, in good faith, in- 
tend to purchase and deliver the articles 


contree*- to be sold and delivered ac- 


| cording to the terms and requirements of 


such contract.” He said that the pur- 
pose of the amendment was to distinguish 
legitimate transactions from gambling 
operations. 

Senater Washburn was at first in- 
clined to accept the amendment, but on 
further thought decided to oppose it, as 
destructive of the purposes of the bill. 

Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, tried to 
have the consideration of the bill sus- 
pended, but his proposition was defeated 
—yeas, 9; nays, 36. 

Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, gave 
netice that he would present his ob- 
jeetions to the bill 

Senator Palmer, of Illinois, said that 
contrary to the opinion of other Senators, 
he regarded the smaliness of the number 
of articles affected by the bill as its chief 
recommendation. “If it was more com- 
prehensive it would be worse than 
pestilence.” 

Senator Pugh, of Alabama, said that 

the testimony taken by the committee 
established beyond questien that at least 
90 per cent. of the “future ” contracts 
made in New York and New Orleans 
during the last 20 years were fictitious 
sales. 
Senator Hill, of New York, thought 
the question of intention eould be safely 
left to the courts and juries to pass 
upon. 

Senator Pugh denied this. 

Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, said 
that it was trifling with the English 
language to suggest that while 30,000,- 
000 bales of cotton were sold when only 
7,000,000 bales were in existence, the 
question of imtention in such eases was 
to be submitted te a court and jury. 

Senator Gray, of Delaware, pointed 
out, as an illustration of the weakness of 
Mr. Voorhees’ argument, that a day’s 
transactions in the money centers of the 
country aggregated a hundred times mane 
silver and gold dollars than were im cir- 
culation. The same reasons that would 
apply to cottom and wheat would apply 
just as well to money. 

The amendment of Senator Vilas is 
still pending as we go to press, with 
every intention of the friends of the bill 
to press ite consideration and final 
passage. 

We renew the expression of hope that 
in the next issue of THe AMERICAN 
FarMEr we shall be able to congratulate 
our readers that the bill has at last be- 


come part of the laws of the land. 


Tum Aunnicas Fanmur is only 50 
cents a year. 
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Tur timidity which comes to a party 
with accession to complete power is re- 
sponsible for the defeat by a narrow 
majority of a resolution in the Illinois 
Legislature to instruct the United States 
Senators from that State to support the 
Anti-Option Bill. This at fimt seemed 
to have a decided majority, but a dozen 
members from the country were per 
suaded that it would be offensive to Sen- 
ator Palmer, who is opposing the meas- 
jure, and they voted to refer it to the 
Comnnittee on Federal Relations, which 
| was done by # vote of BT to 58. 








WARMING TO FARMERS. 


The New York-newspapers have just 
exposed the operations of a gang of 
swindlers in Jersey City,N.J. Itseems 
that a conspira¢y was organized for the 
purpose of r@bbing unwary persons in 
the country by means of prizes offered 
| for answers to what was termed a “ word- 

riddle.” 

The advertisements were signed by 
Jno. F. Kelly, a police captain of Jer- 
sey City, while the chief of the city police 
was the custodian of the key to the rid- 
dle. In order to reach the publie easily 
the gang have been publishing four 
trashy monthly papers called The 
American Fireside, The American Home- 
stead, The American Household Journal, 
and The American Cottage Home. It is 
said that they have swindled residents 
of the rural districts out of thousands of 
dollars by this word-riddle scheme. 

It is understood that they are again 
preparing to fleece the publie through 
the advertisement of a drug called 
“ Amrita,” “a cure for old age and the 
opium habit.” 

Our readers are also warned against 
the operations of another ring of swind- 
lers in New York City, advertising as 
the “Bellevue Medicine €o.,” “The 
Clay County Land Co.,” “The U. S. 
Furniture Co.,” and “The Alexander 
Medicine Co.” 





Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 
for Tore AMERICAN FARMER. 





THE condition of the English farm- 
ers does not improve at all, but rather 
seems to grow worse. The resolutions 
adopted at the recent Agricultural Con- 
ference have been presented to a num- 
ber of public men, but they gave the 
farmers very cold comfort, indeed. The 
Duke of Argyle affects to believe that 
the depression will only be temporary, 
and that the only permanent remedies 
-were “new methods of cultivation, more 
capital, and perfect freedom in competi- 
” The Earl of Derby joined with 
the others in saying that he did not be- 
lieve that protection would afford any 
relief. The Earl of Selborne expressed 
a similar opinion. 


tion. 








OUR GREAT PREMIUM WATCH. 

Attention is invited to ous remarka- 
ble premium offer of a watch and chain 
and Tre AmertcAN FARMER for one 
year, postpaid, for only $1.60. 

Ne suck offer has before been made 
by any publisher. We guarantee the 
watch to be an honest and reliable time- 
pieee. Read the offer and act at once. 





A CONVENTION is in session in Wash- 
ington to urge upon Congress the con- 
struction of a deep channel entirely in 
our own waters, from the head of the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic. This is 
urged upon both economic and strategic 
grounds—that it will reduce the cost ot 
transportation of Western products to 
the seaboard by saving the tolls on the 
Canadian canals, and allowing the use 
of bigger vessels than can now be em- 
ployed, and that it is necessary to the 
defense of our Great Lake cities, by al- 
lowing a concentration of our navy for 
their protection. 





WE have received numerous inquiries 
as to the stuff called “black pepsin,” 
which unscrupulous dealers are imposing 
upon farmers and their wives. The 
thing isa humbug. It will not make a 
pound of butter out of a pound of milk ; 
in facet, it will not make butter at all. 
It is merely a chemical which coagulates 
the milk into a substance similar in 
composition to the familiar “ cottage 
cheese,” which bears no resemblance to 
butter, and soon becomes intolerably 
rancid, if attempted to be kept any 
time. 





—— > 


Tuy say that the fruit culture of 
Florida is almost wholly in the hands of 
Nertherners and Englishmen, the na- 
tives being content with small plantings 
near their homes, and having little am- 
| bition to go into extensive operations. 


A GENERAL meeting of the National 
} League for Good Roads will be held at 
Chamberlin’s Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Jan 17, beginning at 10am All 
friends of good roads are invited to be 
present and participate in the proceed- 
ings - 

Get up a Club for Tuk AmeRIcAN 
FARMER. 











A its session in New York last week 
the Woolen Manufacturers Association 
}adopted resolutions declaring that any 
interference with the present tariff would 
teuin the woolen industry and all its 
| kindred branches. 





Tue Tennessee Press is beginning to 
too-long deferred crusade against the 
hordes of worthless dogs which infest the 
State and destroy all possible profits 
from sheep-raising. A great long step 
will be made toward a grand, rich, new 
South, when several million dogs are ex- 
terminated, and the work of making 
good roads is taken up where it was 
dropped more than a half century ago, 
after constructing the magnificent turn- 
pikes in Kentucky and Tennessee. 





Er is claimed that over $80,000,000 
has been invested in the phosphate busi- 
ness of the South, and that the business 


has been overdone, at least, temporarily. 
PERSONAL. 

Gevernor-elect Lewelling, the Populist, of 
Kansas, will advocate the creation of a State 
Loan Commission. The Governor understands 
that every year, no less in Kansas than in 
every other State, thousands of industrious 
citizens are made homeless by foreclosures of 
mortgages. This is largely due to high rates 


of interest and brokers’ charges. A loan com- 
mission composed of conservative men would 








be able to place loans through the agency of 
the County Commissioners in the various 
Counties. If thought advisable the Counties 
might guarantee the loans to the lenders, and 
thus the mortgage would be secured. Mort- 
gage loans thus guaranteed by the State would 
make it easy to obtain loans from the capital- 
ists of the East at a very low rate of interest. 
The expense of the commission would be paid 
by the borrower, and this charge would be 
only a very small fraction of the enormous 
sum they annually pay brokers. 


Tt has been said by some who are supposed 
to know the intentions of President-elect 
Cleveland that Wiseonsin is again te furnish 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The man looked 
upon as the incoming Secretary is Clinton 
Babbitt. He needs no introduction te the 
farmers of the Mississippi Valley, as he has 
been for many years identified with the 
thinking agricultarists in the Northwest. 
He was for several years Secretary of the Wis- 
eonsin Hoard of Agriculture, and in that 
capacity made many friends in his own and 
adjoining States. 

The climate of Muine appears especially 
adapted for energy and longevity. Mrs. Mary 
Pollard, of Skowhegan, who is 90 years old, 
lives on a farm, does all her own house work, 
and has one to four men as farm hands im her 
employ all the time. She picks more berries 
than any other woman in the region, weaves 
and spins, attends church five mites away, 
and is interested in all the reformsof the day. 
She means to go the World’s Fair next year, 
and bids fair to be very useful for years to 
come. 

Some time ago application was made by 
Prof. Garrett Droppers, of the Department ot 
Political Science, University of Tokio, Japan, 
for a copy of the special bulletin om co-oper- 
ative credit associations in European coun- 
tries, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last year. Secretary 
Rusk is now informed that the pamphlet has 
been practically adopted as a text beek in the 
Tokio University. 

When the Virginia Electors met to cast the 
vote of the State for Cleveland and Stevenson 
they unanimously recommended S. Welford 
Corbin, of King George County,f that State, 
for Assistant Seeretary of Agriculture under 
the new administration. Mr. Corbin is a 
scientific farmer, and one of the most sue- 
eessful ones in Virginia. He has heen for 
several years a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture. 

A protest against the restriction of immi- 
gration came to Ellis Island, N. Y., Jan. 6, 
on a postal card from Fred Strack, a farmer 
of Nechesville, Tex. Farmer Strack wrote: 
“Fer heaven’s sake, send no peor people 
back. If they are not cripples or criminals 
send them all to Texas. One-third of our 
farms are lying idle for want of hands. Send 
them on.”’ 

O. H. Kelly, the founder of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, and the first Secretary of the Na- 
tional Grange, is now living in Carrabelle, 
Fla., of which tewn he was the founder. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


J. 8. Gosling, New Perne, N. C.—England 
has had asingle gold standard since 1816; 
Germany, since 1873. France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Belgium from the “ Latin Union,’’ 
which have a limited coinage of silver at the 
rate of 15} of silver toone of gold. The United 
States ratio, which has been maintained sub- 
stantially ever since the Government was 
formed, is 16 of silver to one of gold. The 
actual ratio of value ia the marketsof Eurepe 
is now about 24 of silver to one of gold. 

Charles H. Morris, Belleview, Miss.—In 
spite of its name the turkey is a strictly 
American bird, and first found its way to 
England in 1520—28 years after Columbus 
stumbled upon this continent while rumaging 
around the seas in search of something else. 

M. B. Hush, Parton, Colo.—The reason why 
we assume that other worlds are composed of 
the same materials as ours is that the meteors 
eentain only metals that we find on earth and 
in the same combinations. 

N. B. B. Sowers, Fairmount, W. Va—The 
weight of a quart of good milk at a temper- 
ature of 60° should be 34} ounces, 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP BREEDERS’ FLOCK 
BOOK OF ENGLAND, VOL. 3. Published 
by Shropshire Breeders’ Association and Flock 
BHeok Society, Alfred Mansell, College Hill, 
Shrewsbury, England, Secretary. 

Volume 3 contains entries of rams from 
number 1,818 to 2,445, inclusive. The book 
consists of nearly 150 pages, printed in clear 
type on goed paper. The illustrations are 
excellent, and remarkably well executed. 

A BLONDE CREOLE. A Story of New Orleans. 
By Alice Howard Hilton. Published by J. 8. 
Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, New York City. Price 
50 cents. 

This is a charmingly written story of creole 
life, and the attention of the reader is carried 
throughout the book. The writings of Mrs. 
Hilton are very realistic, and her fascinating 
style charms the reader. 


Notes. 


Publications of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for December: 

Special Report on Diseases of Cattle and on 
Cattle Feeding. Pp. 496. Special Report on 
the History and Present Cendition of the 
Sheep Industry of the United States. Pp. 
1000. Experiment Station Record, Vol. 4, 
No. 3. (A condensed record of the contents 
ef the bulletins issued by the agricultural 
experiment stations of the United States.) 
Pp. 231-322. Experiment Station Record, 
Index of Vol. 3. Weather Bureau Bulletin 
No. 5. Observations and Experiments on 
the Fluctuations in the Level and Rate of 
Movement of Ground Water on the Wis- 
censin Agricultural Experiment Station 
Farm, and at White Water, Wis. Pp. 75. 
Weather Bureau Bulletin No.6. The Diurnal 
Variation of Barometric Pressure. . 32. 
Monthly Weather Review for October. (A 
summary of weather conditions observed 
throughout the United Staten) Pp. 2él- 
288. 

We have received the report of the 15th 
annual convention of the Iowa Dairy Associ- 
ation, which was held at Waverly, Iowa. 
) The. was compiled by C. L. Gabriison, 
| New Towa, the Secretary of the 





seed 





Association, and reflects credit upon him 
for the manner in which it is gotten up. All 
the papers read at the meeting, with the dis 
cussions which followed, are given, which 
makes the beok not an invaluable addition to 
any dairyman’s household. The whole is 
bound strongly in beard covers, so that its 
period of usefulness is considerably lengthened. 

Burgess Brothers, Wenona, IIL, have gotten 
qut their Shire and Hackney liorse catalog for 
1892. The catalog is near 100 pages, and 
contains many fine illustrations of animals in 
their ion. This year their stud, at six 
of the largest shows of 25 stallions and nine 
mares of their own breeding, won. 139 prizes, 
76 of which were first and 1% sweepstakes, 

A. D. Worthington & Co., the well-known 
publishers, of Hartford, Conn., have started a 
new magazine—Worthington’s JIilustrated 
Magazine—and a most imteresting periodical 
itis. It has 92 large pages, printed on heavy, 
highly-calendered paper, and embellished 
with the finest quality of half-tone and other 
illustrations. Among the contributors to the 
January issue are Mary A. Livermore, Junius 
Henri Browne, Lilian Whiting, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Albert Bigelow Raine, and others of 
like repute. Published at Hartford, Conn. 
Price 25 cents a number, or $2.50 a year. 


A complete gnide for caponizing will be 
sent to any address upon application te 
George P. Pilling & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cardinal Gibbons has completed for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal what he eonsiders one 
of the most impertant articles written by him. 
It will tell the complete story of ‘‘The Life 
of a Sister of Charity.” 








See our remarkable offer on another 
page. 





Department Rulings. 

TOBACCO IN WAREHOUSE—The Treasury 
Department has ruled that duty on tobacco 
stored in warehouses or transported in bond 
is payable according to the weight when 
taken out of the custody of the Government, 
and not on the weight it has when first re- 
ceived by the custom houses at port of entry. 





Read our great watch offer on another 
page and get up a club of six. 





» A Very Good Idea. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I have 
been taking your paper about six months. 
I like it splendidly. There is a great 
deal for a farmer to gain from its columns, 
and it can be made more interesting by 
the farmers reporting from all parts of 
the country what they raise and how 
much, so that each one can find out 
what will be the most valuable crop to 
raise the next year. This, for example. 
I want to raise a crop of broom corn 
next year, and would like to know what 
the crop is this year, whether it is short 
or if the market is full or not. I would 
also like to know the state of the market 
if the crop is short. This year it will 
bring a good price, but if the market is 
glutted it will be oh, broom corn here. 
Crops are short and good prices reign. 

The corn crop for this year was good, 
price per bushel 40 cents; wheat good, 
price per bushel 40 to 71 cents; oats, 
Winter, good, 40 cents a bushel; timothy 
hay, scarce, per ton $18 to $20; clover, 
$10 to $12 perton; Irish potatoes, good, 
50 cents per bushel; sweet potatoes, 60 
cents per bushel. Cattle, low and plenty, 
from one to two and one-half cents per 
pound ; hogs, all gone, four and one-half 
to five; sheep, scarce; niggers and dogs 
have cleaned them up; poultry, high, 
and this is the best place in America to 
raise them. 

I was born and reared im Ohio. Have 
been here 18 years, own a large farm and 
like it very much. Merry Christmas to 
the editor and all his patrons, yes, and a 
happy New Year and many of them. 
Thermometer here this morning (Dec. 
26), 12 degrees above zero, the coldest 
this Winter—Frank W. McCtvy, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them. 


FARM ‘NOTES. 


Agricultural exchanges say that the 
late snow in Nebraska assures a erop of 
Winter wheat. 

The best way to dispose of straw which 
has had the rust is to burnit. The fung- 
ous germs are thus effectively destroyed. 

Land which has received no fertilizer 
whatever but the turning under of a 
crop of peas has been found to produce 
excellent crops. 

One advantage of sowing cow peas is 
that they will make a very rank growth 
of poor land, and at the same time con- 
siderably increase its fertility. 

In England farmers always soak their 
seed in bluestone of vitriol to prevent 
smut and rust. A pound of vitriol to 
four bushels of wheat is the proportion 
used. 

It is surprising to know how many 
farmers believe in the theory that where 
rust makes its appearance on the black- 
berry that the disease will visit the 
wheat and oats. 

The advantages of using crimson clover 
and peas for fertilizing purposes is mani- 
fold. Crimson clover grows in the Win- 
ter and can be turned under in the Spring. 
Peas grow in hot weather and can be turn- 
ed under in the Fall. 

Many farmers do not seem to realize 
the value of rotation. When the same 
crop is grown on land year after year 
only certain kinds of fertilizing elements 
are used and eventually the stock of this 
particular element is exhausted. When 
rotation is practiced the land is given a 
rest and other elements are used. The 
value of rotation can be thus clearly seen, 


What do our readers think of the idea 
of manuring less and cultivating more? 
This is what T. B. Terry recommends. 
He says if he could have his eheice be- 
tween large amounts of stable manure 
and such poor tools as were used 20 
to 30 years ago, as against half the ma- 
nure, and the most thorough tillage, he 
would choose the latter alternative. The 
loss from weeds under poor tillage will 
offset much of the gain from heavy ma- 
nuring, 

Mr. Patterson gave some very practi- 
eal advice a the meeting of the Missouri 
Farmers’ Institute. “Sew the clover 
every time; early in Febru- 
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ting it in too early. Sow timsoth\s 
the same time. Sown in the F,l| it 
injures wheat. I have never met wit; 
2 failure from early sowing. | clip m 
stubble in the Fall, keep the 1.) 
down, and keep the stock off ay 
the young clover grow.” 


Weeds 
d les 





, (Boys, you can get & good watch 
chain for nothing if you will sen “i 
club of only six subseribess for on 
at 50 cents each. 


The Wool Trade, 

The following shows the increas 
clip of domestic wool and increased jr, 
ports of 1892 over that of the precedin 
year: The number of sheep jn the 
country increased from 43,430,009 to 
44,938,000. The United States elip ID- 
creased from 307,401,507 pounds to 
333,018,505 pounds. The stock of do. 
mestic wool on hand Dec. 31 in Boston 
increased from 28,705,339 pounds to 
30,650,500 pounds, and the stock of 
foreign from 1,609,300 to 4,341 o99 
The sales for the year in Boston increase 
32,202,141 pounds over those of 129] 
which exceeds by 6,000,000 pounds the 
entire increase of the domestic clip 
The total stock in the country is but 
68,354,000 pounds domestic, and 18. 
388,875 pounds foreign, against 73. 
991,400 pounds domestic, and 21.154. 
866 pounds foreign Dec. 31,1891. Tha 
consumption of all grades of wool by 
American mills shows an increase of 
59,000,000 pounds over 1891, 

—_—_————_-@— 
Sheep Pelts and Wool. 

Jas. MeMillan & Co.’s circular SRYS: 
“The receipts have been small and we 
have been compelled to buy 9 good 
many large lots from outside markets 
like Chieago and St. Louis in order to 
keep our tannery in operation. Prices 
are no higher for the estimated amount 
of wool the pelts will pull, only their 
value increases by the piece as the season 
advances, as the later taken off pelts 
will pull more wool. Pelts are bringing 
good prices compared with other kinds 
of raw material, and as they can gens 
erally be bought at low prices good 
profits can be realized by buying and 
shipping to us” In regard to wool: 
“Very little is coming in. As far as 
we know the sheared wool has about all 
been used up by Western manufacturers, 
or shipped to the East to be stored and 
sold out to Eastern manufacturers as 
they require it. As there is so little 
doing in sheared wool in the West prices 
are nominal, and will continue so until 
another clip; but what wool is sold goes 
at about the same prices as it has during 
the Fall. The Western farmers are be- 
ginning to realize that they should raise 
more sheep and less wheat. There seems 
to be an unlimited demand for both 
stock and fat sheep at high prices com- 
pared with the prices of cattle, so that 
sheep raising is profitable aside from the 
proceeds of the wool.” 


dus, 
€ year, 








Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Tux 
AMERICAN Farmer, at 50 cents each. 


Corn Culture. 

According to J. G. Brown, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, the essentials in corn cult- 
ure are the proper preparation of the 
seed bed, good seed, uniform distribution 
when planting, and thorough cultivation. 
To prepare right, plow sod ground two- 
and-a-half inches deep, old ground five 
inches, and pulverize and harrow to a 
fine tilth. Select seed with reference to 
the greatest possible number of rows ot 
kernels, regardless of length of ear. 
Make the ear long by keeping the 
ground rich and thoroughly eultivated. 
Drilled corn, with ene kernel 12 to 16 
inches apart, yields more than hill plant- 
ing, stands up better, and is easier to 
pick. Cultivation should be shallow to 
keep the top soil mellow and leave tlie 
bottom firm for undisturbed root forma- 
tion. The days of the big, long-nosed 
cultivator are numbered. He favors 
disk cultivators. Every root cut off robe 
the stalk that much. 








Canadian Cattle Trade with Great 
Britain. 


The trade in Canadian cattle, whic! 
has now closed for the season, has bees 
much smaller during 1892 than 15!!, 
and the discrepancy is still greater 
when compared with the figures tor 
/1890. All through the season the ex- 
porters have been complaining bitterly 
of the unremunerative character of the 
trade. The prospects for next season 
are somewhat uncertain. If prices on 
the British side do not pay the exporters, 
an expansion of the trafic can hardly 
be | for. The scheduling of Ca- 
nadian steck will not help the develop- 
ment of the traflic next year, for even 
should the restrictions be removed later 
on, it will probably be found that the 
trade will have been partly diverted from 
trade in “stores” to a trade for the ex- 
portation of fat cattle, which many of 
the Canadians think would be the more 
profitable of the two. 





A Great Sheep Drive. 


Early next May Frank Fordyce, 
young stock baron of Idaho, will attempt 
to drive from the center of Idaho to Og- 
allala, Neb., a band of 45,000 sheep. 

. The distance to be traversed by the 
animals is more than 1,000 miles, and 
Fordyce hopes to accomplish the trip in 
about six months. He tiinks he will 
not while en route lose over 1 per cent. 
of his gigantic flock, and he is certain 
that none will be stolen from him. 

The sheep will have to cross the Rocky 
Mountains in their wildest part, and will 
have to ford several hundred small 
streams. It will require the services of 
only 10 men to drive the sheep, but 
they will be assisted by 10 dogs, said to 
be the finest of their breed in America. 


‘The long drive will be made to save 


railroad freight charges. From Ogal- 
lala the sheep will be shipped to the 





=p in a betede No danger of get- 


Omaha and Chicago markets. 
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TIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
What the Farmers are Asking 
from Congress. 


Wednesday, Jan. §, 1898. 

Senator Cullom presented the usual lot of 
petitions asking for the ent of the 
consideration of the Ant#Optien Bill. The 
one among these that bore the most evidences 
of genuineness purported to come from the 
Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, of Clark 
County, Iik 

He also presented petitions fram the State 
Grange of Illinois, asking for the passage of 
the Anti-Option Bill; for the passage of the 
Pure Food Bill; for Government Control of 
the Railreads ; for the Revival ef the Income 
Tax; for Postal Savings Banks, for Rural 
Free Mail Delivery ; for Pree Coinage of Sil- 
ver ; for Leuning Money to the People at 2 
‘per cent. per annum. 

» Also, from Pleasant Plains Grange, asking 

for the passage of the Anti-Optien Bill. 

« Senator Peffer presented a number of peti- 

tions against the present consideration of the 

YAnti-Option Bill. 

Senator MeMillan presented # number of 
milar petitions, and the petition of Cleon 
trange, No. 633, Harlan, Mich., in favor of 

the Anti-Opties Bill. 

y Senator Perkins presented the petition of 

tthe Presbyterian and Methodist Churches 

“of Cawker City, Kan., im favor ef the Anti- 

‘Option Bill. 

} Senator Teller presented a number ef peti- 

Rions asking for the postpenement of consider- 

lation of the Anti-Option Bill. 

; Senator Warren presented resolutions 

mdopted by the Irrigating Convention asking 

that the United States grunt im trust to the 

States and T: rriteries needing irrigation all 

\Jands now opened or hereafter aequired by 

ithe Government within such States and 

"Territories. 

Senater Sherman presented the petition of 
Famer Grange, No. 451, for the of 
the Pure Feed Bill ; also petitions of Well- 
“ington Grange, Milton Grange, No. 733 ; the 
Greenwich Farmers’ Institute Association, 

Lerain County Institute, Sylvania Grange, 

Hamer Grange No. 451, and of Chapel Grange, 

No. 26, all in the State of Ohie, praying for 

the passage of the Anti-Option Bilt. 

Senator Coke presented similar petitions 
from the citizens of Frio, Fayette, Upshur, 
and Cariton Counties, Tex. 

Senator Vest presented similar petitions 
from citizensof Sabine, La Fayette, and Liv- 
ingston Counties, Mo., and from the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance Industrial Union, of Livingston 
County; also a iti from Baneroft 
Grange, No. 406, for the passage of the Pure 
Food Bill ; also a petition from the Farmers’ 
Alliance and Intustrial Union and citizens 
of Livingston County for the passage of the 
Conger Lard Bill 

Senator Coekrel!l presented a petition from 
the citizens of Dublin, Mo., in favor of the 
Anti-Option Bill. 

Senator Harris persented a numerously- 
Bigued petition from the citizens of Shelby 
ww Tena., in favor of the Anti-Option 

ill. 

In the House, Representative Smith, of 
Illinois, presented petitions from the Execu- 
tive Boards of the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association of Johnson and Perry Counties, 
asking the postponement of the consideration 
of the Anti-Option Biil until the grain com- 
bine could be investigated. 

Thursday, Jan. 5. 

In favor of the AntiOption Bill : 

« By Senator George: From citizens of Rus- 

gam, Miss. 

By Senator Allison : From citizens of Win- 
wishiek and Pelk Counties, and Lamoni, Iowa, 
anda joint resolution of the Legislature of 
that State. 

By Senator Sherman : From the Ohio State 
Grange, Eastern Erie County Farmers’ Insti- 
tute; Jenmings Grange, No. 1,320; Scioto 
Grange, No. 1,388, and eitizens ef Franklin 
and Henry Counties, O. 

By Senator Brice : From the Ohio Farmers’ 
Institute; State Convention Farmers’ Alli- 
auce; Farmers’ Institute of Erie County, 
farmers’ Institute of Portage County; Ho- 
mer Grange, No. 451, of Georgetown; 
Chapel Grange, No. 26, of Xenia; Sylvania 
Grange, No. 1,188, Lucas County; Washing- 
ton Hall Alliance, No. 240, ef Carreiton; 
Huron Grange, No. 186, of Greenwich; Farm- 
ers’ Institute of Polk and Wellington; Wel- 
lington Grange, No. 1,339; Victory Associ- 
ation, No. 1,646, Liberty Center; Wyandotte 

range, No. 549; Jennings’s Grange, Ne. 

,330, Venedoeia; Scioto Grange, No. 1,333, 

Circleville; Progressive Grange, No. 1,362, 

Fostoria; Ohie State Grange, Greenwich Farm- 

ers’ Institute Association; Wilbur L. Sparks, 

Clyde; Greenwich Farmers’ Institute A ssoci- 

ation; St. Clair Grange, No. 1.377; Miiton 

Grange, No. 733; Albert Hall, President, 

Farmers’ Institute, of Summit County; M. 
. Grimes and 17 others, of Henry County; 
3 citizens of Spring Mills; Madison Grange, 
o. 194, Canal Winchester; Pomona Grange, 
o. 64, Huron County; Eldorado Grange, 

Eldorado; Twin Valley Grange, Lewisburg, O. 

Asking the postponement of the eensider- 
ation of the Anti-Option Bill until a Senate 
Committee investigated the combime to depre- 
Giate the price of grain. 

By Senator Voorhees: Nine petitions from 
titizens of Indiana. 

By Senator Cullom : Frem citizens of Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, St. Clair, Jasper, and Has 
din Counties, TL 

By Senater Brice: From citizens of Spring- 


Geld, 0. ; 
Friday, Jan. 6. 

In favor of the Anti-Optio. Bill—By Sena- 
for Wilson: From 81 citizens of Adams 
County, Iowa. 

Asking the appointment ef Senate Com- 
Mhittee to investigate the Grain Combine and 
to postpone action om the Anti-Option Bill. 

By Senator Cullem: From citizens of Sa- 
line and Gallatin Counties, IL. 

Saturday, Jan. 7. 

In favor of the Anti-Option Bill—By Sena- 
tor Sherman: From Buek Creek Grange, No. 
750, Ohio. 

By Senater Kyle: From eitizens of De 
Buret, S. D. 

By Senator Harris: From eitizens of Car- 
toil County, Tenn. 

Asking postponement of the Anti-Option 
Bill until the Grain Combine is investigated : 

By Senator Kyle: From cjtizens ef Minne- 
haha, Clay, MeCook, Union, and Yankton 
Counties, and the towns of Rieh Center and 
‘Watertown, S. D., and Cass County, N. D. 
There were 11 of these signed by 175 names. 

By Senater Culfom: From citizens of 
Johnson, Franklin, and Clay Counties, Ill. 

Senator Coekrell presenteda memorial from 
the Merchants’ Exchange, of St. | ouis, Mo., 
against the passage of the Anti-Option Bill. 

Monday, Jan. 10. 

In favor of the Anti-Option Bill: 

By Senator Gallinger: From the New Hamp- 
shireState Grange and the New Hampshire 
State Board of Agriculture. 

By Senator Hansbrough: Prem citizens of 
Bteele County, N. D. 

By Senator Sherman: From the Charlestown 
(O.) Farmers’ Association. 

By Senator Frye: From Pomona Grange, 
Waldo County, Me. 

Asking the pestponement of the Anti- 
Option Bill: 

By Senator Cullom: From citizens of Jef- 
ferson, Macon, and Christian Counties; Mans- 
field Grange, No. 917, all in Illinois. 

By Senator Butler: From 21 citizens of the 
United States, 

Tuesday, Jan. 11. 

In favor of the Anti-Option Bill: 

By Senator Wilson: From Lynn Union, No. 
416, Farmers’ Alliance, Hobart, Iowa, and 
Jowa State Grange. 

By Senator Stockbridge: Frem citizens of 
East Jordan, Mich. 

Ry Senator Washburn: From the State 
Crange of Minnesota and citizens of Niculet 
aud Sibley Counties, Minn. 





OPTIONS BND | FUTURES. 


the price fixed by the law of demand and sup- 
ply, and that price ought not to be increased 
or diminished by outside transactions where 
there is no inteutien to deliver the p : 
Now, most of the farmers believe that these 
bling contracts tem at critical periods to 
preciate the value ef their products. That 
we ought to protect them against.’’ 

He was therefore dispesed to vote for this 
bill in order to secure the farmers—the great 
wealth producers—frous wnalawful and im- 
proper combinations He understood very 
well the injurious effeets of the power now 
exercised in Chieage and ether chief markets 
of the country by establishing prices which 
were mere bets Contracts te an immense 
amount, sometimes greater than the entire 
production ef the whole country, are made 
upon mere bete—ne better than gambling 
— and met half as fair as the faro 
table. 

He did not intend to make a speech, but to 
make a few remarks te aid im bringing the 
measure te a speedy vete. He wanted it 
passed and gotten eut of the way of other im- 
portant legisietiem which must be acted on in 
the two mouths. yet remaining of tiris session. 

48 AMENDMENT. 


Senator White meved to strike out the 
roviso at the end of seetion 2, which reads as 
llows: 

Provided, however, That suek contract or 
agreement shalf net be made, settled for by de- 
livery or settlemrent of differences or by any 
other mode of ‘ermance or settlement in or 
wpon any board of trade, produce, cotton, mer- 
chants’, or other exehange, or other commercial 
association, orin any place or upon any premises 
where price quotations of said articles are an- 
nounced, bulletined, or published, nor be sub- 


_ to the rules or regulations of any such 


Senator White claimed that after allowing 
the farmer to sell his produce for fature de- 
livery, and the merchant and manufacturer 
to buy in the same way what they actually 
required in their business, the bill went te 
declare these transactions unlawful if made 
im an organized commercial board of trade, or 
anywhere where quotations as to market prices 
are to be found. 

Senator Mitchell thengikt the Senator from 
Louisiana had placeé a wreng construction on 
the clause. It prohibited the making future 
contracts in certain places, but did not pro- 
hibit any class of persens from making the 
contracts. 

Senator Washburn opposed the amendment, 
which he said would destroy the force of the 
bill. The previso was framee at the last 
session by Semator Dixon, with a view of 
making it absolutely clear that there was 
nothing in the law that weuld prevent legi- 
timate transaetions. 

Senator Call was heartily in favor of the 
objects of the bill, but coald not see why 
there sheuld be a prohibition ef contracts for 
the actuak delivery of a product at a par- 
ticular plaee called a beard of trade. 

The ayes and nays were called fer on Senator 
White’s proposition, and resulted: Ayes, 12; 
nays, 20; net i 56. Attention was 
called to the fket that not a quorum had 
voted, but a eall showed that there was a 
quorum present. 

The Senate then went 
session. 


SENATOR VILAS’S A! GUMENT AGAINT THE 
BILL. 


Thursday, Jan. 5, the Senate resumed con- 
sideration of the bill, the pending question 
being Senator White’s amendment striking 
aut Sec. 2. 

Senator Vilas, after alluding to the passage 
of the bill through the House—‘‘driven by a 
fierce blast of sentiment, before which all oppo- 
sition was doubled down like the feeble stalks 
of the fields before a Summer gale’’—said 
that he understood the risk in opposing the 
measure. The influences in its favor had been 

i and skilfully applied, and they 
came from a class worthy of the highest re- 
spect. He understood the purposes of the 


bill te be to tax : 
“options er ‘fm 


into Executive 


1. All dealers in sue’ 
tures,’’ whiels now comprises afl the nmrenthers 
of every chamber of commerce, board of trade, 
or produce exchange in every city of the 
country, and many besides, by an oppressive 
license fee. 

2. The seller in every “option” or ‘‘ fu- 
ture’’ contract, by # surely deterrent tax, 
abundantly sufficient te render its making 
ruinous. 

The bill is designed to raise no revenue; it 
does not seek to gather meney for the Treas- 
ury. The so-called taxes or licenses are not 
to be exacted as reasonable contributions by 
the citizen te the suppert and promotion 
af governmental services, but as pecuniary 
penalties or muiets inflicted for doing what 
the measure seeks to interdiet and prevent. 
And the entiveadministrative maehinery which 
the bill would epeate, with ali the methods 
and rales of Business it preserihes, and the 
penal inflictiems if denounces, im short, the 
entire scope and utility of the measure, are 
addressed to the one leading and principal 
purpose of it, the absolute suppression not 
only of ‘‘optiens’’ but also of ‘fature’’ con- 
tracts as now practiced in all our marts of 
eommerce. 

Senator Washburn said that the Senator 
from Wisconsin had fairly stated the matter. 

‘* The bill is aimed at the transactions which 
of 
making of con- 
tracts for property that does not exist, which 
there is never any thought of delivering or of 
receiving, but simply a wager on the price 

will have at some future time. 

‘**] have been trying to find in some remarks 
I made last July the exact figures. For in- 
stance, on the Produee Exchange in New 
York, where these tramsaections are carried on 
in a small degree as compared with Chicago, 
there were one day sold 6,000 bushels of 
wheat for actual detivery. The same day 
there were 44,000,00@ bushels sold for future 
delivery or in transactions as wagers. In the 
month of November hast, on the Produce Ex- 
change in the city of New York, there were 
actually sold 22,600 bales of cotton. In the 
same period there were 8,100,000 bales sold 
of these future comtracts or whatever you 
may call them. ‘The price of the cotton ac- 
tually sold was not one-third of the amount 
paid in commissions for these fictitious sales.’’ 

Senator Vilas said the gist of the bill lay in 
Sec. 4, which imposes: 

‘1. A tax or license fee of $1,000 annually 
upon every dealer in options or futures as in 
the act previously defined. 

“2. It imposes a tax of five cents per pound, 
to be paid by the seller, far every pound of 
eotton, hops, pork, lard, or bacon, and 20 
cents for every bushel of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, or barley that may be bargained for sale 
by any sueh contract. 


“The market value speaking 


sufficient for the eccasiom, is at this time as 
follows: In the first list, of cotton, 9 to 10 


5 





“Ni it ow pen mew 
impute to ary persem the belief that the pro- 
eng tax will not, in 
bibit such contracts,or that such a 
imposition can be an but a prohibitery 
penalty for making 


q ing centracts—w hieh are prohibited 

ws of all the States—hut legitimate 
transactions, which the Government has ex- 
| pressly reeegwiazed as such. The lew was 
' ily bat. surely stated by the learned 
| Cooley, of ackno high repute am 

our jurists, in Gregory vs. Wendell, 29 Mich, 
337, im the words, “A dealer has a clear right 
and agree to deliver at seme fixture 


thought that one of the contracts referred to 
came under Judge & view ? 

Senater Vilas replied that there were legi- 
timate and enforcible cuntracts, and illegi- 
timate and illegal ones—mere bets upon 
future prices. 

Senator Washburn said that 95 per cent. of 
the transaetions whick the bill is aimed at 
would not be enforced by the court, because 
95 cent. of the transactions on the produce 
aban and cotton exchanges are of pre- 
cisely this character, and are so r i 
the werld ever. 

Senator Vilas said that he was equally 
anxious to suppress gambling contraets, but 
the question with him was whether Congress 
had the Constitutional power to enter the 
domain ef State legislation for this purpese. 
Should Congress now ge inte the States and 
forbid their citizens rights under the laws of 
those States? Under the name of taxes the 
bill seeks to impose peewniary penalties upen 
all whe shall engage im the business it con- 
demns, and special and particular fines for 
each and every transaction of the inhibited 
kind ; and these penalties and fines are seffi- 
ciently severe amd grievous te operate as 
complete deterrence, as if the law were pre- 
fessedly written im the form of a criminal 
statute. It does not alter the nature of these 
provisions to speak of them as measures of 
taxation imstead of denanciations, 
They are not intended te tax, but, like stat- 
utes defining and punishing mala prohibiia, 
to bring certain things, heretofore permissible, 
henceforth under the ban of the law and de- 
nounee consequeaces of its violation sufli- 
cient te deter it. 

NO CONSTITUTIONAL WAREANT. 

The Senator then to make 
an elaborate denial of any Constitutional 
power to enaet suck legivintion. Congress 
can ne mere pass such 3 lew tham it ean legis- 
late ecemcerning marriage in the -everal 
States. The line was drawn in the Constita- 


or obseurity im seme points, there is no vapor 
of wreertainty ever this subject of ecantracts. 
The Federal Government ean no more write 
a statute of trands—as this bill undertakes 
to do—for the States of the Union than can 
the Parliament ef England. The sovereignty 
of the tate as abundantly guarantees to its 
citizens the privileges of its laws respecting 
demestic contracts as the sovereignty of the 
United States the freedom of citi- 
zenship ; and the one is rightfully as equal 
in dignity, im strength, in exemption frem in- 
vasion or impairment as the other. 

The Senator closed with an eloquent ap- 
peal for the conservation of State Rights and 
the strict maintenance of the old Ime of di- 
vision between the funetiens of the General 
and State Gevernmenta, 

The speecl: eccup ed about three hours in 
delivery, and then the Senate went into 

On Tuesday, Jan. 16, Senater Vilas resumed 
his the stitutionality of 
the bill, and at its conclusion a vote was taken 
on its amendment offered by Senator White, 
striking out the proviso in See. 2, which pro- 
hibits making eentracts for future delivery 
or settlement of differences in any beard of 
trade, exchange, etc., or to be subjected to 
the rules of such board of trade, exchange, 
ete. 

The vote resulted—yeas, 10; mays, 22; not 
voting, 56. 

Those voting in the affirmative weve: Sen- 
ators Bledgett, Dixon, Gorman, Fiunten, 
MePhersou, Mitls, Mitchell, Palmer, Vilas, 
and White. 


negative : 
Call, Cockrell, Cake, Dubois, Fry, Gallinger, 
Geerge, Hansbrough, Higgins, Kyle, McMil- 
lm, M Pasco, Peffer, Pettigrew, 
Pugh, Telfer, Waltheli, Washburn, and Wil- 


son. 

The Presiding Officer anneunced that no 
quorum had voted, and directed the Secretary 
te eal¥ the roll. 

Senater Butler moved that the Senate ad- 
jourm, which, after some resisteuce by other 
Senators, was done. 








Some farmers who live in the vicinity 


A baling press was bought and the hay 
was put up im bales and stored in the 
barn, oecupyimg less than the bulky 
hay. When the hay was brought into 
town the wagon was quickly and easily 
unlorded and more could be put on. 
The baled hay was sold at a better price, 
and less time was expended in umload- 
ing than in the other ease. The pur- 
chaser was able to handle the hay with 
a good deal less inconvenience, and al- 
together the scheme gave satisfactory 
| results to all concerned. 


Artificial Limbs of Aluminum. 


There have been two hundred and 

i States to the 
and arma, the 
first was to Palmer in 1846, and the last to Marks 
only a few weeks age. It hardly seems credible 
that artificial limbs should be in sufficient de- 
mand te call for sueh m activity, but the 
Patent Office records reveal the faet that a very 
rte a Fora puree cx nlpeling fie Sr 
e or the purpose 
abilities of those who have been deprived of one 
or more ef their limbs. The artificial of 
1846 was a telernDle substitute fer its time, but 
the leg of to-day —- ———_ rubber 
foot is am indispu evidence 

the artificial limb in- 





ress has been —_= in a. 
dustry durin half cen be e 
of A. A. Marka, "ol Broadway. New York City, 


5 ney Ene gatrcus ef this house ave ingion 
d ° are 

go widely distributed througbout the 
Nations of patrens of the 
sewing or the American plew. The 
members of the firm of A. A. Marks are all in- 
ventors, alive to the needs of the crip and 
every little while some new device of great 
ent is sprung upon e werld. The 
latest is that of the invention of the aluminum 
leg with rubber desi for 
ankle and 


foot. 
vention will bring joy an 
who have suff amputation in 
in the foot, and — heretofore 


to find only im a stuffed boot or a 
makeshift merit. The new in- 
restores the 


ti upplies a —_ foot and 
we er to - f making amputations in 
propriety 0: 
ipout the tarsus out of the pale of doubt. 
invention has added another 
diadem of excellence worn by 
house. 
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b sentatives, 
j fee bye he is, authorized and 
direc to > suspent. until crhen wien ordered by 


j 
by Senater Stewart 


tion, and whatever may be its indefinitencss ; 


of Washington have started a new thing. | 


Se a 
FREE,, SILVER, 
Senator Stewart Makesa Strong 
Argument ia-Its Pavor— 
Opposes it. 
| On Tuesday, Jam 4 Senater Stewart, of. 
} Nevada, called up the: following joint reso- 


, Intion: 
Resol 





} 
; 
] 
} 


the Senate and Howse o Repre- 
by het tho emmcters oF the 


é pu csof sitver ag pro- 

vided in the first section of the act of July i4 

1890, entitled “* An act directing the purchase i 

j silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and © purposes.” 


to add to the 
} resolution the following amend ment: 


Sue. 2. That the silver coins ef the United 
} > shall be ecompesed of standard om. 


ee as 


hat of the silver coius the dolar shall be of the 
weight of 4123 grains, the half dollar of the 
, weit of 2067 grains, the wrter dollar of the 
weight of 108%. im, naack ple ag me 
gee dollar off the Wane of die grains.” And 

rs, ha : rs, quarter rs, an 
dimes shall be nders of surent, ac- 
cording: to their nominal valme, for any sum 
ver. 
See. 3. 


That silver bullion brought to any 
mint of the Wnited States for ceinage shal be 
reeeived and eoim d by the proper officers for 
the beneftt of the depositor: Provided, That it 
} shall be lawful to refuse at the mint any de- 
— of less value than $100, and any bullion so 

ase as to |e unsuitable for the operations of 
the mint. And ull silver bullion belonging to 
the United States jl be eoined as rapiuly as 
possible without delaying coinage. 

Suc. 4 That the depositor of silver bullion at 
any mint of the United Stites for coinage shall 
) receive therefor sitver coin or Treasury notes 
of the United States, te be issued hy the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury in such form and of such | 
deneomin . not less than $) ner move than | 

as he way prescribe. The 'l'reasu: y notes 
aecording to the provisions of this act 
shall redeem ble on demand at the Breasury 
pot the Urited States, or at the office of any As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States, in either 
— or silver coim, at the option of the United 
tates; aud such Treasury notes shul! be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and 
private. 

Senator Stewart said that the suspeusion of 
silver purchases without permitting free 
coinage would be disustreus. All the placer 
gold mines in the world had been discovered 
and worked, except pessibly seme in the in- 
terior of Africa. All the sources ef gold now 
} were a few vein mines and the sil\er mines. 

If silver mining were not prosecuted the 

.supply of gold would be reduced one-half. 
The attempt te maintain a gold metallic 
basis is about as revolutionary as the issuance 
of the French assignats cr any other un- 
limited issue of paper money. Gold is too 
limit d in quantity te be used as money by 
the great mass of people. Its function must 
be to supplement silver fer reserves fer banks 
and other moneyed institutions. During the 
} 350 years prior to 1850 the world produced 32 
ounces of silver to one of gold, yet the coinage 
ratie in the mints of Eurepe remained con- 
stanthy a& 154 of silver to oneef gold. Thus, 
while the ameant of sliver produced was 32 
times that of gold, the value of the silver re- 
mained at 15} times. If the coinage of silver 
had been stepped the world would have lost 
fully one-half of ite gold, which canre from the 
fsilver mines. Modern civilization would 
have been greatly retarded if the supply of 
silver and gold had been thus reduced five- 
sixths. The rapid exhaustien of the gold 
fields wild soon restore the production te the 
old ratio ef $2 in silver to $i in gold, at 16 
‘ to one. 


PRODUCT @F GOLD CONSUMED FOR NON- 
MONETARY PURPOSES. 

The entire annnal product of gold from | 
the mines has been conswmed in the last 19 | 
' years for non-nronetary purposes. The stock | 
of gold coin which existed 19 years ago has | 
not been materially inereased. ‘he denvand 
for gold im the arts is increasing with great 
rapidity. Deutristry, photegraphy, gilding, 
ornamentation, jewelry, and nimmerous other 
demands absorb the entive outpur of the 
mines. If silver weve entirely discarded and 
ite money value destroyed, silver mining 
would cease. Under such circumstances 
there would not be gold enough to supply the 
‘arts, amd the existing gold coin would be 
rapidly absorbed fer non-monetary purpeses. 


} METALE'C BASIS ONLY HALF WHAT IT WAS 
L 19 YEARS AGO, 


At the time of the unfortunate legislation 
) whick excluded silver from the nvints of the 
United States and kurope, it is estimated by 
statisticians that there were $7,500,000,000 of 
gold and silver coin in the world. In the 
language ef the Royal Commission of Eng- 
laad, all this coim constituted one money aad 
formed a basis: for paper circulntion and erectit. 
It was. all good metallic meney for every pur- 
pose, including reserves of banks and other 
} monetary institutions. When silver was ex- 
| cluded from the mint and the money market 
for that metal destroyed, silver builion de- 
| clined im price as compared with gold. 

THE BASIS OF CIRCULATION AND CREDIT. 


The civilized world thendiscarded silver coin 
as meney of ultimate payment or redemption. 
hr other words, the credit and businessof the 
werk? 19 years age rested on $7,500, 000,000 
of metalic money as @ basis, bat te-day, on 
account of tle demaenetization of silver, there 
is only half that amount, namely, $3,700,- 
000,000, to sustain a volume of credit which 
has greatly extended and a volume of busi- 
ness which has enormously increased. The 
result is that the financial superstructure of 
the civilized world is tottering on its base and 
every financial institution in Furepe and 
Ameries is making desperate efforts te curtail 
credit, imerease its reserves, and maintain 
solveney. 

* 





* - * . 


LIMITATION OF QUANTITY. 


The advoeates of gold tell us they are aware 
| of the fact that there is not gold enough for 
useasmoney. This is admitted on all hands, 
but they suggest no remedy. Some of them 
are willing to use # limited ameunt of silver } 
redeemable in gold. 

Why usea limited amountofsilver? Ifthe 
‘amount of silver to be used is to be limited 
by law, and not by the quantity obtainable, 
why use silver at all? The anly indispensa- 
ble office which either gold or silver performs 
is limitation of quantity. 

The output ef silver has not at any time 
equaled the output of gold 40 years ago, when 
it rose te $200,000,000 in one year, 
frightened Germany, Austria, and Holland 
into demonetizing gold. 
| Free coinage would not dump the silver of 
| Eusope upon this country. lurope has new 
$1,100,000,000 of coined silver, which is cir- 
culating at paren aratio of 154 to one of gold— 
equivalent to $1.35. If she sent it here to be 
eomred over we would do it at the ratio of 16 
to one—equivalent to $1.29—a loss of ever 
three per cent. If as gold advocates declare, 
silver dollars would at one sink to their present 
bullion value of 83 or 84 cents anounce. Eu- 
ropeans weuld not send their money here to be 
comed at an average loss of 50 cents an ounce, 


WHO ARE BENEFITED BY CHEAP SILVER. 
Operaters who buy silver in the United 
States at market rates and exchange it at par 
in India for wheat, cotton, and other farm 
products make enormous profits. One of the 
principal arguments of Englishmen against the 
restoration of silver is that cheap silver liber- 
ates them from paying tribute to the United 
States, and enables them to buy eheap food 
and cheap raw material in India. For many 
years the average price of wheat in the Liver- 
pool market has been an ounce of silver. The 
Indian trader his bushel of wheat 
for am ounce of silver at —y 4 then 
coins that into money worth $1.37, because 
the old ratio in Hindoostan is 15 of silver to 
ene of gold. The American farmer gets his 
ounce ef silver for his bushel ef wheat, but 
can only realize 83 or 84 cents out of it 
THE STRUGGLE FOR GOLD. 


Gold must now out, because every moneyed 











‘ite reserves in cold. 


| furnish. 





BALLS OF FIRE 





hurled into the ranks of an army could not have created the excitement and dismay that our 


MURRAY 


and Harness Mann- 


nited Saat FOUR YEARS AGO we began 
selling our Murray Buggies and Harness dtreet to 
mer, barring out all Middlemen in the 


the consu 
shape of the Dealer and the Agent, and 


them by that cl 


. We would be eminently successfud. 


$55.95 BUGGY 2 $5.95 HARNESS 


iving to 
the consumers themseives the benefits: of the im- 
mense profits heretefore squeezed and coaxed out 
of th of mem. We were fully con- 
vinced that by selling at first cost to the consumer 
eet, and by giving them the mostsubstantial, the 
newest styles and the best finished work that conld 
be preduced 
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WE our 
snd from naw and henceforth the war will be more bitter than ever. 2 
saying that we have friends by the Hundreds af Thousands, and with their support, we will the coming season make a record 


a criterion of QU 
Our “MURRAY” Bu 


ear 
or ser’ 
face of the globe. 


What has been the result of our four 


years’ work in reforming the Bug, 
and Harness business of the country 
The result is simply this—that to-day our name ig 


ALITY and LOW PRICES. 
es and Harness are more 
ree makes in the whole 


g our customers of any tory on the 





FIGHTING CLOTHES ON! 
The support we have received from all parts of the coun 


fully warrants us in 
hat will even eclipse 


our past glorious sueceas. Ali people except fools have enemies—we bave ours; they are the Factories, Dealers, Agents and Imitators, who are sore 


ateur unprecedented success. and 


wecau aply say, that they have our Ee 
ri 


pathy. 
entitled to your support and trade. fs) 


te us 


less. of the “‘ soft snaps '’ which they yet ny - 
the“ Murray ” Buggies and Harness. We like to have them talk, for they only ac ‘ 
were we not a moet dangerous rival, they wou!d not spend so much of their valuable (?) timein 
while we have the trade. 


If saving 


had, and they now spend their many idle hours in talking against 

vertise our work that much more—as any 

et granting 
* amoun' y wha’ 

rthe GRANDEST CATALOGUE ever published; it contains about one hundred and fifty 


person easily sees, and 
a us. To these so-called “ croakers ” 


te an tever te you, on 


prices,which will be of great interest to you. Will mai! you this Catalogue FREE OF CHARGE if you'll simply drop us aline asking for it. 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., CINCINNATI OHI 


ANNIHILATORS OF HIGH PRICES 
9 AND EXORBITANT PROFITS. 





institution im Europe ix struggling te increase 
‘The money kings are 
constantly forcing new customers into the 
market to compete for gold. Austria has re- 
centhy been competled to discard her silver 
and buy geld te form: a new and narrower 
basis for her circulation. She must have 
gold at any cost % Turge part of it we must 
The reseurces of every eountry in 
Euvepe are heavily mortyaged for the gold 
they have acquired. 

DISADVANTAGE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 

COMPETING FOB GOLD. 

But Murope has an enormous advantage of 
the United States in the competition for gold. 
E.avope holds stocks and bonds of the United 
States amounting, it is estimated, to $5,000,- 
000,000, If Europe is forced to the wall by 
an eftort on our part to buy gold, she must 
sell her stocks and bonds and other United 
States securities for what they will bring and 
buy the gold back ws fist as we take it from 
her. We ave the debtor nation, and before 
we have paid $5,000,000,000 in geld te 
Europe our resources will be seriously im- 
paired. If we obtain European gold, we 
must pay a higher price for it than can be 
obtained elsewhere, which means that we 
must sell our wheat and cotton and any other 
commedities which we have to sell cheaper 
than they can be bought in either Europe or 
Asia. 

fn other words, we must bid higher for 
gold than Eurepe or we eannot obtain it, and 
when we have offered a higher price for gold 
than Enrope can afford to give, we are still 
in her power because we are her debtor and 
she eam eal! the gokt back by selling our se- 
curities. Such aceniest fer gold means. con- 
tinued falling prices, stagnation, and hard 
times. {t means that the property and hard 
exurnings of the masses must be transterred to 
the gold kings. It means tenant farmers and 
feudal lords. It means an approach toward 
the Dark Ages and feudalism. 

FREE COINAGE WOULD SECURE FINANCIAL 
IN DEP®NDENCE, 


It is the manifest duty of Congress to open 
the mints to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver; to use the better metal—silver—and 
terminate this competition far gold. Such 
legisiation would make thiseoantry financially 
independent. & would remove all fear of | 
losing gold or being deprived of money with | 
which to transact business. Europe would 
then recognize our advantage and remonetize | 





silver. Bat whatever she might do our cur- | 
rency would be on 2 selid metalic basis. We | 
would be asing the better metal; the metal | 
which has been the conservative regulator of 
the volume ef money since civilization began; | 
the metal whieh is net accidental, but which | 
is procured by an established industry and is | 


obtained in wniform quantities; the metal | 
which has been used through all time by the 
great mass ef the people; the only metal | 
which has been in general circulation among 
the people at large; the metal which oar own 
country produces. Such a policy would free | 
us from all apprchension of panic or scarcity | 
of meney. Europe could no longerembarrass | 
our finances or rob us of our eirculating 


medium. 
* 


¥ * * *. 


WHEAT AND COTTON CORRESPOND WITH | fickle element, nitrogen. 


PRICE OF SILVER. 
Am investigation of the question of the | 
average price of commodities for the last 20 | 
years will show that the price of wheat, cotton, 
and all other farm products have responded to 
and corvesponded with the price of silver. 
Silver has net depreciated in value as cem- 
pased with eemimedities. It is gold which 
has enhanced in value, beeause the supply is 
isufticient, because the demand for it as 
money is fir in excess of the supply, and 
because there is not enough geld te sustaim 
the evedit aud business of the werld. The 
deticiency of gold is made painfully manifest 
by the struggles of every great financial in- 
stitution in the civilized world te obtaim gold 
to suve itself frem bankruptcy. 
SENATOR MUPHERSON’S SPEECH. 


On Menday, Jan. 9 Senater MePherson 
called up joint reselution 126, which he had 
intreduced a tew days previous. It was: 

Resolved, etc. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized and di- 
reeted te suspend, until otherwise ordered by 
Congress, all purchases of silver bullion as pro- 
vided in the first section of the aet of July 14, 
1800, entitled “* An act direeting the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, amd for other purposes.” 

The speaker then asked to have read the 
plank from the Demoeratie platform which 
referred te the “herman act. 

Senator MePherson said that ‘“The Sher- 
man law which wwe scek to repeal was a mere 
politieal contrivance, invented and imtended 
to hold the silver-producing States in the 
West, then wavering in their allegiance, 
firmly in the Republican column. In such 
an alliance the people take all the risks, bear 
all the losses and the mine-owner gets all the 
profits.’’ He thea queted frem 

THE SPEECH OF THE HON. W. M EVARTS, 
made at the International Monetary Con- 
ference in. Paris in 1881, in which he declares 
“ All attempts to find a permanent enduring 
eommerce apon less than a broad basis, the 
united strength, firmness, and fixity of the 
two metals, for all the world is a vain hope 
and invites disaster.” 

Senator McPherson declared that this is the 
belief of a large majority of people of the 
United States. He saad 

THE TWO ESSENTTAL FEATURES 
of # bimetallic system which he advocated te 
the fullest extent were: 

First. ‘‘An open mint ready to coin any 
quantity of either gold or silver which may be 
brought to it.”’ 

Second. ‘‘The right on the part of the 
debtor to discharge his liabilities, at his 
option, in either of the two metals at a ratio 
fixed by law.’’ 

He believes this to be the system which will 
enable us to use all our money; whereas if 
we are working on either a gold or a silver 
basis, the tendency is to suppress one-half the 
intrinsic money. He then traced the 
MOVEMENTS OF THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 

AND THE LATIN UNION 

in regard to silver coinage, following with a 
brief review of the three monetary conferences 
called by the United States. In referring to 
the outcome of these conferences he concluded 
that all Europe has the impression that we 
are rapidly drifting into silver monometalism. 
He then dwelt at length upon the fluctuation 
of silver resulting from the acts of Congress in 
1873 and 1878. He said the failures in 1878 
and 1881 to secure a bimetallic union should 
have been followed by a suspension of coinage 
of the standard silver dollar. Having waited 
a long period of monetary inaction are we not 
now impelled to adopt Europe’s anti-silver 
policy—suspend further purchases of silver 
and await events? 





As it is now a molten gold dollar is worth 
a dollar, a silver dollar is worth 64cents. By 
the most conservative methods our Treasurers 
have been able to maintain a parity of gold 
and silver. With free coinage of silver this 
could not continue. A positive law may 
render 64 cents a legal tender fora dollar, but 
no one can be compelled to accept it in pay- 
ment for goods which he will offer for sale oz 
not as he pleases. 
FREE COINAGE WILL DRIVE GOLD OUT OF 

CIRCULATION, 

and we will be :educed toa silver basis. As 
a solution of the present problem he recom- 
mended that we step the baying of silver to 
lock up in the Treasury vaults, and throw the 
newly-mined metal upon the world’s market. 
Appeals will not affect Europe—nothing will 
move her but aggressive action. Stop buying 
silver and stop coining it until we are able to 
make the future monetary policy ef Europe. 


LATENT FERTILITY. 


The Amount of Plant Food in Every 
Acre—What is Needed to 
Make it Available. 





Eprror American Farmer: Prof 
J. P. Roberts is reported to have 
stated that one acre of the soil, gomg 
down one foot deep, contained (inti- 
mately mixed among the soil) 4,000 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 8,000 pounds 
of potash, and 16,000 pounds of nitro- 
gen. ‘These ingredients, purchased at 
the present market prices, would cost 
four cents per pound for the potash, 
seven cents for the phosphoric acid, and 
16 cents for the nitrogen, making for the 
three ingredients $2,600 an acre. We 
have no desire to dispute the professor’s 
calculation, but what we do desire is to 
impress upon the mind of the reader the 
important fact that this vast quantity of 
fertilizing material, though present, is 
largely Tatent, insoluble, mert; not in 
condition to be made immediately avail- 
able for plant nutrition. 

The interesting problem that confronts 
the agriculturist of to-day is how to bring 
out this latent fertility. It is a fact that 
all soils, no matter how barren or unfer- 
tile they may appear to be, contai vast 
amounts of this latent fertility, which 
only require the judicious labors of the 


| husbandman to make it available. Some 


soils that are apparently barren contain 
phosphoric acid sufficient for the pro- 
duction of any crop. It may be, and 
actually is in many instances, m excess 
of the requirements of any and alf crops. 
This is also true of potash, and in some 
instances the same may be said of that 
Other soils 
may contain two of these important ele- 
ments im abundance, but be sadly defi- 
cient in the other one. The oneelement 
that is moet commonly lacking in a mod- 
erately fertile soil is potash. 
ment most oftea lacking in very poor 
soils is niixegen. What is best caleu- 
lated te bring out this latent fertility is 
humus, deeayed vegetable matter, ar 
mola. 

This all-important element is the key 
that unlocks the vast stores of mineral 
wealth which the soil eontains, promot- 
ing in many ways the chemical changes 
which are continually in progress. It ia 
by the various acids derived from the 
decay of this vegetable matter that the 
potash, phosphoric acid, seda, an siliea 
are made available for plant nutrition. 
The importanee of this organie matter or 
humus cannot be overestimated, the 
greater the amount of it there is im the 
soil the more fertile the seil becomes, 
while soils that are conspicuous for its 
absenee are likewise conspicuous for their 
barrenness. It has been abundantly 
proven that the mechanieal condition or 
texture ef the soil has as mucl: te do 
with its fertility as its chemical eondi- 
tiow has. Allowing that the $2,600 
worth of fertilizing elements are present 
in every acre on the farm, if the me- 
chanical condition is such that air, sun- 
shine, and water are excluded, but little 
if any crop will be made. The same 
may be said if the earth is kept sur- 
charged with water so that the sum and 
air cannot penetrate it. When these 
conditions obtain the latent fertility will 
still remain latent ; there is nothing being 
brought to bear to bring it into am active 
state. 

The soil must be browght into such a 
condition that it will absorb moisture 
frons the atmosphere. It must be brought 
into such a condition that it will con- 
dense the gases and recerve the stimulat- 
ing salts that come upon it by raim and 
other means, It must likewise be ma 
condition to take moisture from below. 
It must also contain a certain amount of 
solvents. At the same time that there is 
fertility there must (in order to bring that 
fertility from a latent into an active state) 
be that condition which will enable the 
soil to absorb heat and to retain it. These 
conditions may be secured by various 
means; sometimes by drainage; some- 


times by irrigation; sometimes by plow- | 


ing; sometimes by sub-soiling; some 
times by shallow plowing; sometimes by 
deeper plowing, and always by better 
plowing; sometimes by harrowmg and 
sometimes by rolling, but always by a 
thorough pulverization of the soil ; some- 
times by the decomposition of various 
substances; sometimes by the addition 


of something that was lacking im the 


soil; and always by the application of 


The ele- | 


vegetable matter, as clover and the 
legumes. 

To the above rather formidable list I 
must not fail to add mulching, which 
prevents the too rapid evaporation of 
moisture from below, at the same time 
assisting largely in the more rapid for- 
mation and accumulation of nitrates in 
the soil. I would call the attention of 
the reader to the fact that by the deep- 
plowing and subsoiling mentioned above 
I do not mean deep turning, but a deep 
stirring of the soil, care being taken to 
keep the surface soil at the surface, and 
the subseil at the bottom, where it be- 
longs. Likewise in turnimg under a 
heavy crop of vegetable matter nothing 
is to be gained by turning it under green. 
The mere fact of its greenness adds 
nothing to but rather detracts from its 
value. 

Again, we would call attention to the 
faet that although it is right and proper 
that the soil tiller utilize his resources to 
the fullest extent, it is not best to depend 
exclusively upon the latent fertility of 
the soil that Nature is constantly sup- 
plying by which to grow our crops, but 
it is best to get all the assistance from 
“Dame Nature” that we possibly can te 
increase the value of the fertilizer that is 
obtained from the barnyard and stable. 
Where fertilizers are scarce and hard to 
come at, bear in mind that “tillage is 
manure;” extra tillage promotes the 
growth andi ncreases the yield of erops 
as surely as an additional supply of 
manure would have done. -The more 
frequent and thorough the cultivation of 
the soil and the more finely it is conmi- 
nuted, the greater the stores of plant 
food that are liberated and made avail- 
able, the more of it and the easier the 
plants can utilize it and the more rapid 
will be their growth.—G. H. Turner, 
Lafayette County, Miss. 


See our remarkable offer on another 
page. 
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50 Cents in Seeds Free. 


We are in receipt of a Seed Catalog published 
by F. B. Mills, Rose Hil, N. Y¥., whose adver- 
tisement appears in another columm. Mr. Mills 
has a very novel idea in getting up his catalog. 
It is very plain, his idea being to get it up as 
cheaply as possible, not spending a large 
amountin faney covers and colored tes, but 
give his customers the benefit of this extra 
cost i Seeds free. With every erder amount- 

to $1 or more he allows the customer to se- 
lect Hcents worth of Seeds in packages free, 
their own choice. This you see everyone gets 
— worth of ae for $I. Farah ag this he 
offers some very large ting premi- 
ums, and we believe Mr. Mills is on the right 
track in offering these premiums for fine vege- 
tables and flowers. 

He offers one of the finest lines of vegetable 
and flower seeds that can be found, and prices 
are very reasonable. If anything is not satis- 
factory, Mr. Mills guarantees to make it so, and 
we would advise our readers to try some of his 
Seeds this year, and be sure to send for a 
eatalog. 








Straws. 


Flowing water haa been ertruck at 
Helena, Mont., at a depth of 1,024 feet. 

Ameriea mines about 20,000,000 bar- 
rels of salt annually. 

The leaf of a banana tree is quite 
large, usually being six feet long by two 
wide. 

Recently a single train from Riveria, 
Los Angeles County, Cal., carried 200 
tons of English Walnuts. 

The customary tenure of land in Ire- 
land is on lease for three coneurrent lives, 
or for terms of 31, 61 or 99 years. 

Canada has taken off duties on sugar 
and molasses which the United States 
Government considered were a discrimi- 
nation against it. 

A cat may be s very fastidious ani- 
mal im making its toilet, but, so far as 
knowm, the opossum is srore particalar 
about its appearance than the eat. 

irrigation is domg worders m that 
broad region which some atlases even now 
denominate the Great American Desert. 
In Douglas County, Colo., 48,000 fruit 
trees are irrigated by one company. 





Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for THe 
American Farmer, at 50 cents each. 











$2.60 Per 100 square feet. 82.00 
Send stamp for sample and state size of reef. 


jOFING. 
UNEQUALED 
For House, Barn,’ 
and ali out-buildings. 


Anybody can put it on/ 
PRICE LOW. 
Write for Sample and Bock, . 
42 West Broadway, New York. 


| INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO. 
i 4 


E PRINTING OFFICE BSS° 


“ A fent of over 4A) with Figures, 
a) nase eames ink Ped, Tweezers, Corkscrew, 
- ete., in-out. complete in neat case Beet 
Linen Marker, Gard Printer, etc. Regular Price 500 
Samplepostmmid for l5e, to introduce, with Cat- 
slorue of 1008 new articles. CAT PREE 

INGERSOLL & Hro.@5 Cortlandt St. 5. Y.City 
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We sell a sample set (3 pieces) a8 shown in cut of beautifus 
) plush upholstered miniature*furniture, a sofa, and two chairm 


neluding rocker for 45c. prepaid. The most popular a 
goods novelty brought out in years. poate ae and o 
alike, No profit te ue in sam thers sell the 
y made of lustrous may oy 
color upholstery, Gur 
pet each ont trea oa 
65 Cortinadt St., N. ¥. 
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A New Year's Cake. 
The twelve merry Months once decided to 


make, 

For = aw Year approaching, a wonderful 
cake,— 

Contributing freely each one, more or less, 

And shearing the pride of the final success. 

September, who through her acquaintance 
with schools 

Was up in the latest grammatical rules, 

Wrote out, in a lovely Spencerian hand, 

A recipe anyone might understand, 

November—as usual, busy and hyrried, 

And with her Election cake one worried, 

For feur it would burn while her mind was so 
flurried— 

From what she had left on her generous hands 

When her Thanksgiving cooking, with all its 
demanda, 

Was finished, the milk and the «pices supplied; 

While April the eggs was Perjoyed to provide, 

All colored, of course, with indelible dyes— 

“My choicest!" said April, with tears in her 


eyes. 
March furnished the sugar, and though I 
admit 


"T was maple, still that didn’t matter a bit. 

He mixed the cake, too, being sturdy and stout, 

And  — een to stirring things briskly 
about. 

The flour was from May—her particular brand 

(You've heard of the “ mayflower?”’), and white 
as her hand. 

Dear June sent the flavoring—extract of rose, 

The sweetest and purest, as everyone knows; 

And August the butter, in cups of bright gold, 

hich seemed all the sunshine of Summer to 


old. 
Burners gave cherries, quite dried up and 
rown, 
From the tree that George Washington said he 
cut down; 
And pevoses declared, with a laugh and a 
rown 
(Understand this is slang which I do not com- 
mend !), 
That Ba. vie with his gift she could never pre- 
end, 
Though Ss too, had nothing but chestnuts to 
fend) 
July did the baking, and skilfully, too. 
‘Twas done top and bottom, and all the way 
through. 
Her oven was steady and right toa T. 
January’s crisp icing was lovely to see. 
December, 7 ready to part with her best, 
Declared, what with stockings and trees and the 
rest, 
Everything that she owned she had given 
a 


way. 
Bave a bonbon or two and a bright holly spray. 
So these, for adornment, arranged with much 


taste, 
On the top of the beautiful structure were 
aced. 
- Feb" dashed off a rbyme—he was quick with 


his pen 
From writing of valentines now and again. 


: And, boxed up with care, and addressed in red 


nk, 
By the Lightaing Express, which is quick asa 
win 


Gngaged by July), this delectable cake, 
hose like I defy any baker to bake, 
Was sent New Year's morning, in triumph and 


glee, 
From the twelve merry Months to their dear 
Ninety-three. 
—St. Nicholas. 


Kells Embroidery. 


Attention was directed in the last 
number of “The Farmhouse” to the 
work done by Mrs. Ernest Hart among 
the peasantry of Donegal, Ireland. This 
benefactress step by step lead her classes 
from the simplest kind of home knitting 
and weaving to the manufacturing of 
the most desirable wares for dress and 
decoration. 

Perhaps the most remarkable branch 
of this enterprise is the improvement 
wrought in linen work. Not only did 
she teach them how to spin and dye and 
weave the flax into any desired form and 
color, but by adopting patterns of the 
seventh and eighth centuries discovered 
in Celtic MSS. this benefactress has 
been able to found and place upon a 
paying basis a distinctively Irish art. 

Mrs. Hart became interested in this 
work in the endeavor to find suitable 
employment for women who had seen 
better days, but whose early life had 
unfitted them for heavy work at looms. 
This is called Kells embroidery, and 
below are given two of their most popu- 
lar designs which some may care to util- 








NO. 1.—KELLS GRIFFIN. 
(One-third actual size.) 


No. 1 is a border which may be used 
for a tidy, tablecloth, or across the bot- 
tom of a drape or curtain. We may 
substitute for their navy blue coarse 
linen common blue denim. The desi 
may be worked in dull red flax, in 
old-fashioned “over and over” stitch, 
bordered all around on both sides of the 

with the same or contrasting 
color, in a dainty outline stitch. 

















wo, 2. 


No. 2 shows patterns for body and 
border of shams and bedspread. The 
favorite materials are unbleached linen 


worked with dull green and pale yellow 
polished flax. The drawing is full size, 
and is done in outline stitch in one 
color, except the circles, which are 
worked solidly in the other. 


For the Home Table. 


MINCE PATTIES. 

A slight variation may be made in 
the bill of fare by substituting mince 
patties for the usual pie. In small fam- 
ilies where little pastry is used they are 
very desirable, as they can be made any 
size, and in this way help do away with 
broken victuals, 
= Roll out the puff paste as thin as you 
ean to handle it, and cut it out by 
a teasaucer. Moisten the entire rim 
with the white of an egg, put in two 
tablespoonfuls of mince meat, pinch the 
edges firmly together. Brush the patty 
all over with the beaten yolk of one 
egg to which has been added a teaspoon- 
ful of fresh milk. By means of a wire 
spoon lower the patties gently into a 
frying pan of boiling lard. Let them 
cook about five minutes. Do not crowd 
them and be sure and have the fat very 
hot. In taking out drain well, place 
them upon brown paper that the fat 
may be absorbed. Dredge lightly with 
granulated sugar while warm. 

SCOTCH CAKES. 

Take two cups of sugar and three of 
sifted flour, mix thoroughly, gradually 
add one cup of butter. It will readily 
be seen that it will take quite a while 
to mix these evenly; it is best done 
with the hand. This should be molded 
until it is the consistency of stiff pie 
crust. If possible, use no more butter 
for moistening, but much depends upon 
the quality of the three ingredients. 
After the dough is molded to an 
even consistency roll it out in plates 
about one-third of an inch thick, check 
off in diamonds and bake in a brisk 
oven. Whencold break into diamonds. 
This makes a very good Winter article 
of diet, and is used with coffee for break- 
fast in place of doughnuts. It will 
keep almost any length of time in cool 
weather. It is as important a Win- 
ter dish with the Scotch as the plum 
pudding and saffron cake are with the 
English. 


An Ounce of Prevention. 

Be careful to keep your cellars clean 
and the air wholesome. On no account 
allow fruit or vegetables in partial state 
of decay to remain under a living room. 
At this time of the year the apples should 
be sorted and all with decayed spots upon 
them should be used at once. 

Great care should be taken of the 
kitchen sink and drain pipes, as they are 
favorite homes of disease germs, such as 
typhus and diphtheria. At leasi once a 
day these places should be flushed with 
hot water with a little soda or copperas 
added. In this way the animal fats are 
disposed of which in cold weather are 
apt to accumulate about such places. 

A very profitable investment is made 
when a housewife equips her pantry with 
commodious cake and bread tin safes. 
Should they not be offered for sale in your 
nearest town get atin can from your 
grocer. If this is impracticable, secure 
a pine box that will fit your shelf, fasten 
the top boards together by means of two 
cleats into a closely-fitting lid, purchase 
two substantial hinges that may be 

laced simply by use of screws, and you 
oa a bread box. Buy five cents worth 
of blank paper of your editor and line 
the box throughout with it, previously 
tacking pieces of tin over any large 
crack or knot hole. Use remnants of 
wall paper to cover the outside, and you 
have a very useful household article. A 
cheese box treated in the same way will 
answer very well asa cake box. Thus 
by a little work or expense the pantry 
shelves will be kept entirely free from 
crumbs, and the battle with ants and 
mice is half won. Never throw crumbs 
out where they will not be immediately 
eaten, as they serve as great attractions 
to rats. 

Many steps may be saved and scraps 
kept in a compact form by keeping in 
one corner of the sink a tin fruit can in 
which the bits of food may be put from 
time to time through the dishwashing 
process. After the work is finished the 
contents of the can should be emptied 
into the chicken or pig feed. The 
can should then be thoroughly scalded 
with hot suds or something equally 
cleansing. a: 

Making Over Dresses. 

Soon our attention must be turned to 
Spring dresses, and the thrifty woman 
begins to look for material on hand 
which may be turned toaccount. It can 
be said truthfully that no country can 
boast of as well dressed women as Amer- 
ica can. Thisis due partly tothe gener- 
osity of American men, and very largely 
due to the taste of American women. 
The expression “well dressed” implies, 
first o- all, that one is appropriately 
dressed. It is just as necessary ge 
woman to have some serviceable, - 











fitting, “second-best” dress as it is for 


her to have a new Spring suit. Not for 
several years have the styles been so 
‘well adapted to made-over gowns as 
they will be this coming season. 
PREPARATION OF GOODS. 


Take, for instance, a dark brown, 
all-wool camel's hair or cashmere. 
After it is ripped to pieces and thoroughly 
brushed all around the seams and hems, 
hang the pieces singly on a line where 
they will whip in the wind. Twenty 
minutes is long enough for this airing. 
From your druggist get a quarter of a 
pound of soap bark; put this in a ket- 
tle, cover with three inches of water, and 
let it boil slowly for half an hour. If 
the material is quite soiled get out your 
washtub and board; if but slightly, it 
may be washed by hand. Use noth- 
ing but tepid, soft water. Put the goods 
in and wash piece by piece; add to the 
soft water as much of the liquid from 
the bark as is necessary to make a good | 
suds. Wash each piece thoroughly and 
wring by hand. ‘The second water is 
prepared in a similar way, with only a 
trifle of soap added. Rinse in a clear, 
tepid water, and do not wring before 
hanging on line. This work should be 
done on a good drying day, and each 
piece should be turned when about 
half dry. Have your irons ready for 
pressing, and bring in goods while it is 
slightly damp all over. Fold smoothly 
in layers in a blanket, so as to keep it 
moist, and iron on the poorer side of 
goods with a hot iron, always making 
the strokes of the iron the same way as 
the selvage. If the bark cannot be ob- 
tained readily use ammonia, a tablespoon 
to a gallon of water. Some people use 
merely a suds made of some good white 
soap. I prefer Ivory. Hang the material 
on long bars so it will not be creased or 
lay it to dry on a large table. The 
goods is now ready for cutting. 

Fortunately train dresses have gone 
out for all costumes but full dress. Bell 
skirts seem to be losing their popularity, 
and at present “honors are easy” be- 
tween them and the gored skirt. The 
above cut shows a dress of plain brown 
camel’s hair trimmed with velvet of the 
same shade. It will be seen that very 
little of the “goods” is used in making 
up the waist. Even the yolk is often 
made of still a third material, as a bro- 
caded cashmere or momie with flowers 
of contrasting color. It is advisable to 








make the skirt entirely of the goods, as 
later on it will piece out a costume with 
a blouse waist and girdle. The slecves 
of this dress may be modified to suit the 
figure of the wearer. A short, stout 
lady would look better, of course, in a 
less voluminous sleeve made of one kind 
of material. The width of ruffle must 
be regulated to suit the figure of the 
wearer. If the person is slight she can 
wear fuller sleeves and broader ruffles 
than her stouter sister. On one the 
yolk should be wide, on the other narrow 
and tapering. If your goods is black 
cashmere grown rusty with age, after it 
is washed allow it to become perfectly 
dry. The next day a 10-cent package 
of Diamond dye used according to the di- 
rections on the label will freshen the 
color. If the color is a blue black a 
small black and white check or hair 
stripe looks well with it. If it is a dead 
black, black and red or black and 
brown will harmonize with it better. 
For a young lady a black groundwork 
with yellow or pink figures makes a 
bright costume. 

Remember, it is always the little 
finishing touches given at the last that 
count for the most. The seams should 
be dampened and pressed on a rounded 
surface so as not to mark the right side 
with the edges of the seams. In sewing 
in whalebones be careful not to stretch 
the seams. Put facing on the basque 
the last thing and again press. A large 
hook and eye should be used to fasten 
the skirt to the basque in the middle of 
the back at or below the waist line. 
Bias canvass should be put on the lining 
at the bottom of the skirt not less than 
six inches wide. The skirt should be 
bound with velveteen of same color as 
dress so that the canvass will not rub 
the boots. 


For Her Sake. 


We wish to call the attention of the 
readers of the “Farmhouse” to the 
shopping department of our paper. We 
have undertaken to furnish to the lady 
subscribers of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
dresses, wraps, gloves, children’s suits at 
40 per cent. cheaper than can be pur- 
chased from the ordinary small dealer. 
We get our goods in large quantities at 
New York wholesale prices, and give 
our subscribers the benefit. We have 
access to all of the big Eastern establish- 
ments, and deal in nothing but goods of 
the latest styles. Absolute satisfaction 











is — or money will be re 





THE DAIRY. 
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Skimmings: 


At the annual meeting of the Iowa 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, Short- 
horns were declared to be, the best breed 
in the world because of their superior 
adaptability to requirements. They can 
be fitted for the show ring, developed 
into superior dairy animals, and diverted 
from milk giving to beef production. 
They are general ptirpo% animals and 
with rare latent proclivities which enable 
the owner to successfully’ differentiate 
their functions in any line he may de- 
sire. 


Mr. Berry, in his paper on Breeding 
and Fattening of Cattle, read at the 
recent meeting of the Iowa Stockbreeders’ 
Association, said he preferred the breeds 
which have been developed in the beef 
line since their origin, but where most of 
the cows are to be milked he favored an 
infusion of Shorthorn blood. To bridge 
the gulf between butcher stuff and prime 
beef, spay all heifers not needed for 
breeding purposes. “With cheap help, 
by which I mean a farmer’s own family, 
it pays to milk cows as well as feed 
steers.” 


From the New York Experiment 
Station it has been found that for the 
first six months of lactation the pounds 
of milk required to make one pound of 
butter were, Jerseys, 17.5; Guernseys, 
18.4; Holderness, 28.2; Ayrshires, 29.4 ; 
Holsteins, 40. ‘The average daily yield 
of milk for the same period was: Hol- 
stein, 27.1; Aryshires, 19.7; Guernseys, 
16.5; Jerseys, 16.4; Holderness, 15.7. 
Although the experiment has not been 
concluded, enough has been given out to 
show that the Jersey was the best all- 
arcund cow for the dairy, with the 
Guernsey second, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Holstein gives the most 
milk. 

— — a ‘ 


BREEDING OR BUYING? 





The Best Way of Obtaining Cows for 
the Dairy. 


Epiror AmericaAN Farmer: A 
prominent writer on dairy and live stock 
matters advises his readers to raise cows 
rather than to buy them. He claims 
that out of every five cows purchased 
not more than one will be found that is 
profitable for dairy purposes. In com- 
menting on this advice another writer 
asserts that if the farmer follows the 
course thus recommended he will not get 
any larger proportion of good cows, as 
four out of every five that he raises will 
be poor. To this assertion he adds that 
while money will be lost in raising cows 
for the dairy, his readers will best serve 
their own interests by purchasing what 
cows they need, and thus letting some 
other farmer stand the loss which he as- 
sumes is involved in growing poor dairy 
stock. 

There are arguments which may be 
made in favor of each of the views ex- 
pressed above, but it seems to the writer 
of this article that the stronger ones are 
for raising the cows rather than for buy- 
ing them. It is true that there will be 
many disappointments. Even where a 
great deal of pains is taken in the se- 
lection of the breeding stock, and in the 
care of the young animals, many of the 
cows that are raised will prove to be in- 
ferior milkers.) Those who look at the 
matter only from a theoretical stand point 
are very confident that when great milk- 
ing qualities exist in the parents they 
will be transmitted to the offspring. But 
when we come to deal with things as 
they are, instead of as we think they 
should be, we find that the heifer calves 
of first-class cows do not always fulfill 
the promise of their parentage. This is 
discouraging, particularly so when we 
find, as we often do, that there are 
failures not only when the cow is 
valuable, but also when the bull is out of 
fine milking stock. Notwithstanding 
the great advances which have been 
made, breeding is still very “ar from 
being an exact science. While the 
probabilities can be stated, the actual 
results from mating animals cannot be 
foretold with any degree of certainty. It 
is often asserted that “like produces 
like,” but it requires only a very little 
observation to convince one that the as- 
sertion is true only in a very general 
way, and that when it comes to details 
it is greatly at fault. If it held true in 
practice, the country might be rapidly 
stocked with fast horses, splendid sheep, 
and first-class cows. Most of the per- 
plexities and trials of the breeder would 
then be at an end. But it is so far 
from being strictly true that the number 
of very fine animals is increased very 
slowly. Even the men who take the 
most pains in selecting stock from which 
to breed, and in feeding-the young ani- 
mals and developing their good points, 
meet with many disappointments, As 
concerns dairy stock it is safe to say that 
they have many more failures than suc- 
cesses to record. 

Though this view is much less favor- 
able than the one taken by some who 
advocate the raising on the farm of the 
cows which are to be kept there for dairy 
purposes, it should: not lead to dis- 
couragement. It is not as bad as at first 
glance it appears to be, For when a 
heifer from which mitch has been hoped 
proves to be an indifferent milker she 
can be converted into beef of excellent 
quality. Though he willbe disappointed 
at the outcome of his effort to secure 
a good cow, the owner need not lose 
money on the animal, as he can sell her 
for enough to pay for the cost of growing 
and fattening her. Probably in a ma- 
jority of such cases a fair margin of 
profit is also secured. 

Another and a very important point 
to be considered is that the difficulties 
are not all on one side. Some of those 
relating to the securing of good cows by 
raising them on the farm have been con- 
sidered. Those connected with the pur- 
chase of such cows are too often over- 
looked, If a man has money enough it 





is an easy matter to buy cows, but when 
he has had a pretty extensive experience 
in this line of business he will come to 
the conclusion that men who have cows 
to sell are very reluctant to part with 
their best ones, and that there is a great 
deal of uncertainty as to the quality of 
much of the stock which is offered for 
sale. A few cows prove even better than 
they are represented to be, but a great 
many disappoint their purchasers. In 
some of these cases of disappointment the 
cows suffer from the change of food and 
the different conditions of their new 
quarters, and do not show their capa- 
bilities until they have been for some 
time in their new homes; but there are 
too many instances in which the seller 
intentionally misleads the buyer in regard 
to the quality of the animals. There are 
also instances in which the seller is himself 
deceived, and, while intending to be 
strictly honest, seems to be guilty of mis- 
representation. Thus it comes to pass 
that there are risks in buying cows as 
well as in raising them. And in pur- 
chasing there is the added disadvantage 
of an expense which in many cases is 
very much greater than the real value 
of the animals, and is almost always con- 
siderably greater than the cost of rearing 
them, while the man who grows his cows 
gets them for just what it actually costs 
to raise them. 

The writer has had his full proportion 
of disappointments in raising cows, and 
has never been a heavy loser on those 
that he purchased; but his experience, 
as well as his observation, has convinced 
him that, as far as possible, it is better for 
the farmer to raise cows for his dairy 
than it is to buy them. There are cases 
in which a different course would be 
preferable, but it is believed that such 
cases are exceptional and that they do 
not furnish a correct guide for the average 
farmer. 

This subject does not possess the charm 
of novelty. It has been treated by 
many writers and has formed a promi- 
nent topic for discussion at farmers’ 
meetings for many years. But, though 
it is not new, it does have the merit of 
being of practical importance to every- 
one who keepsacow. And as the profits 
of the farm will to a considerable extent 
depend upon the character of the cows 
which are kept thereon, the question how 
best to obtain those which will prove 
satisfactory is certainly worthy of 
frequent and careful consideration.— 
E..ior, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Read our great watch offer on another 

page and get up a club of six. 
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Care of the Cows. 

The progressive dairyman cannot 
give too much attention to his cows at 
this season of the year. All animals 
will respond to good care, the same as 
children, for exactly the same reasons. 
No farmer can afford to keep his cows 
in a dark, foul place. Pure air, warmth, 
light are essential to all living things, 
and no creature feels the good effects of 
them more readily than a finely-bred 
cow. ‘To a few of our wealthier farmers 
only is given the privilege of personal 
supervision of the individual cow, but 
all who have tested it appreciate how 
much regulated habits, treatment and 
food have done for the dairy cow. If 
possible, have the stables on the south 
side, with ample space given to windows. 
See that it is well drained, as foul odors 
are extremely hurtful. On all sunshiny 
days turn the cows out while the stables 
are being cleaned.. This operation may 
be done with economy of time by put- 
ting the refuse intoastone boat. Almost 
every farmer has a pony or old horse 
which may be hitched to the stone boat. 
This is dragged from stall to stall, sav- 
ing the farmer many steps. When it is 
filled it is dumped into the garden or 
field, and thus the waste is saved of those 
important ingredients which are usually 
dissolved and lost in the manure pile. 

No man cares to drink water during 
the winter which is half frozen, and it is 
inhuman to offer it to thirsty cattle. 
Water which is cold enough to make 
cattle shiver will retard digestion, and 
this in turn retards the flow of milk. 
The animal heat expended in warming 
the water the farmer needs for butter- 
making purposes. With a little work 
and slight expense every dairyman can 
equip himself with a boiler of sufficient 
capacity to “take the chill off” the 
drinking water. In aconvenient corner of 
the stable, nearest the pump, may be 
built a long, low fire-box of brick. This 
should be large enough to admit knotty 
trunks and stumps of trees unused by the 
house, so that no extra time be consumed 
in preparing the fuel. Over the entire 
length should be placed a heavy tin 
boiler connected on one side by a leaden 
pipe with the pump trough, and on the 
other to an indoor or warm-water tank. 
Many farmers have a few box stalls near 
the fire so that a comfortable place is 
ready for the early calves, Never allow 
yourself to speak harshly to or ill treat 
a milch cow. Do not keep on your farm 
a brutal hired man. You will lose 
money by it. Gentleness, quietness, and 
kindness should be insisted upon among 
the dairy cows. 


How Many Times to Milk a Day. 

There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion as. to how many times a cow 
should be milked during the day. Those 
who claim that two times a day is suffi- 
cient have a good following, while those 
who claim that the animal should be 
milked three times a day also have a 
certain number of adherents. It is a 
well known fact that the longer the milk 
remains in the udder of the cow the 
poorer it gets, and for that reason three 
times a day should the animal be milked. 
For the same reason the night’s milk is 
more richer than that of the morning. 
It would be well to try milking an ani- 
mal thrice a day and another two times 
during the same period, and see which 

ives the greatest amount of butter. 

eep up the experiment for a week and 
see how much greater in the aggregate 
is the butter of one as compared with 
that of the other. 





THE 
HOUSEWIFE’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


We offer below a Jarge assortment of house- 
hold articles for the special benefit of our lady 
readers. In the preparation of this list we had 
in view particularly the wants of wife and 
daughters. In making up the assortment we 
have expended a great deal of time and pains 
in the examination of the largest stocks of 
goods in the New York market. We have thus 

een able to secure many things not to be 
found at all in our country stores, and in all 
cases we have aimed to save our patrons at 
least 40 per cent. upon retail prices for the same 
class of goods. 

Everything here offered will be found to be of 
the very best quality and of the largest value 
for the respective prices given. It will be 
noticed that we have given the price and post- 
age separate in the case of everything sent by 
mail, In those cases where postage is not 
named, articles will be sent by express to the 
nearest ex press office, except where it is stated 

pone aid.” 

n all cases where postage is given our patrons 
will understand that the article is mailable, and 
that we will send it postpaid when the specified 
postage is inclosed. In the case of these articles 
we charge nothing for the cost of packing and 
handling, butsimply ask the average Postage to 
reimburse us for the stamps required. 


FUR-TRIMMED REEFER 





No. 21, 


Ladies’ cheviot reefer, with full shawl of real eony 
fur and four cony bead oraments. Black only ; 32 
— long ; size 32 to 44, bust measurement. 

rice: 








Russian blouse suit of domestic camel's hair; walst 
with Bishop sleeves and bodice belt ; waist tastefully 
trimmed with Hercules braid; colors, tan, blue, gray, 
and black. Skirts are 42 inches long, bust measurement 
nk i ee 

Postage 35c. 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUIT. 





—— 





No. 23. 


Pretty telicr-made sult of all wool, flannel or sacking- 
cloth waist, neatly bound with braid, and three rows on 
skirt; colors tan, blue, gray, and black. Skirts 42inches 
long, bust measuremeni 82 to 44 inches, 74.75 

Postage 25c. 





SPECIAL! SPECIAL!! 





No. 24, 


Here is the biggest bargain ever offered, @ girl's all- 
wool blue flannel! sailor suit, trimmed with two rows of 
wide Hercules braid on skirtand collar. All sizes, 6, 





10, 12,14 years. Price ....... assess sencseescesossesssorenseesees 
Postage 11 to 20c., according to age. 


LADIES’ ALI-WOOL Surry 


" = 
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CORY ¥ 
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No. 114 ts a ladies’ all-wool flanne! tailor-made mit, 
bound and trimmed with three rows of braid dows 


front of waist on each side—skirt trimmed to corre 
spond sround bottom—golden brown, navy blue, black 
and tan; sizes 32 to 42, bust measurement. This ts » 
very stylish garment, and could not be made tn We 


— for less than $8. We send it, postpaid, te any 


‘or $6. 


LADIES’ GLOVES. _ 














No. 28. No. 29, No. 30. 


No. 28—Ladies’ Blaritz 6-but‘on length in wn, am, 
—~ reds, browns, slates, and biack ; good-fitting 
a durable. Per — postpaid... 880 
Can furnish any o 

same color of giove or black. These are considered 
good value in New York for $1. 

No. 29—Heavy dog skin, ladies’ gantlets, suitable 
for driving or street wear. Per pair, postpaid... ¢1. 
No. 30—Eight-buttoned glace, real kid, mousquetair e; 
warranted in any color r+quirej. Per patr..,.... 
Also can furnish any of the light shades with 
embroidery or of the same color as glove. 


the above with embroidery the 





No. 31. 


Ladies’ 4button castor undressed gloves in slates, 
browns, light lemon, and tan; perfect-fitting gloves 
and durable for wear. Per pair, postpaid............... 4&0 





No. 32. 
Eight-button mousquetaire, suede, real kid; waa 


ranted; lemons, tans, pearl grays, browns, and 
POS PAIE, POSEPANA............0ccerccecseoseoessescecceveccecssecncsoced te 


we > 


No. 33, 





“Our Pauline” glace real kid; warranted. Can fur» 
nish 4button tans in lemons and pearl, with narrow 
black embroidery, or in grays, browns, or blacks, wit 
embridery to match the glove or in contrasting colors. 
Sizes 5'¢ to& Per pair, postpaid...................000 ge 








SPECIAL. 


No. 115 is a child’s very © 
handsome lawn dress 
trimmed on yoke and sleeves, 
with fine Hamburg and 
Swiss embroidery—assorted 
patterns, sizes 21, 23, an@ 
25 inches—well made sad - 
very stylish—worth §l= — 
postpaid to any subscriber | 
| Wy of THE AMERICAN FABMEB 
only 75 cents. 

To any one not a sub 
scriber, postpaid, $1. 


rr 


OUR GREATEST BARGAIN. 




















These outfits are the best we have ever offered, an@ 
we know will prove a surprise to all who order. They 
consist of suits with double-breasted jacket, extra pan 
and Harvard cap, made with peak and roll band. J 
the thing for Winter. Material is of gray, red or brown 
mixed cassimere. Price of Outfit 18.00.00... GBI 
Postage 35 to 60c. 





In ordering, be sure and give name of the 
article, as well as the number, to avoid any 
possible error. 

Send remittances by Postoffice money order, 
express order or registered letter. 

ostage momen” will be taken for small 
orders. Address 
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Washington, D. & 





THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASH. 
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15, 1893. 
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Stable Talk. 


Since horses have no gall bladders to 

acted upon emetics have no effect. 

The hay for heifer calves should be 
mt very fine and roots thoroughly 

shed. 

As rust is a fungoid growth it is 
pjurious to animals to feed straw which 

had rust. 

With those who carry the stock over 
Jinter the manure if carefully handled 

d treated will prove a source of profit. 

Reports from the northern cattle 

try of Montana represent a bad 
ndition of affairs. The snow is deep 

d feed scarce. In the southern range 
tock is im good condition. 

The separator has given new impulse 
br the raimg of heifer calves. The 
milk from the is sweeter and 

far more better the other milk upon 
rhich the animals were formerly fed, and 
& far more relished. 
Glanders in its worst form broke out 
among the horses owned by a farmer 
pear Fairbury, IL, and the other farm- 
ers in the vicinity are considerably 
worked up. The animals were killed, 
out the farmers in the entire neighber- 
hood are in fearing that their 
horses, having been exposed, have caught 
the deadly disease. 





The Balanced Ration. 


Prof. C. C. Georgeson, of Manhattan, 
Kan., discussed the balanced ration be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Iowa 
Btockbreeders’ Association. He said: 
“A balanced ration means a mixture of 
feeds in which the digestible nutrients 
exist in the proper proportions. Ths 
German standard cannot be accepted 
literally, but is as yet the best we have.” 
Prof. Georgeson placed on the board a 
table from a Kansas bulletin showing the 
gains from a lot of steers fed six months 
in comparison with three other lots fed 
rations varying from the standard. The 
result was favorable to the standard 
ration. But the main interest lies in the 
fact that Prof. Georgeson deduces from 
the experiment a sweeping conclusion 
that the value of amy is measured 
by the proteim elements it contains, re- 
gardless of the carbohydrates and fats. 
if one food has twice as much protein as 
another it is twice as valuable. He does 
not claim this as true te minute frac- 
tions, but as a general truth holding 
good within certain limits. Cattle win- 
tered at a straw pile, he says, have plenty 
of carbohydrates if they were useful food 
materials, but “they grow big in the 
middie and small at both ends” by gorg- 
ing with straw in a futile effort te get 
enough protein for proper growth. Oat 
straw has but one of protein to an equiv- 
alent of 42 of carbohydrates. This ex- 
plains. Clover has one to seven. But 
foods rich in protein are high priced, and 
it sometimes will not pay to buy them 
to balance our eheap carbohydrate foods. 
Fe finds the Soy bean a valuable plant 
to produce in Kamsas to fornish protein 


THE POLAND-CHINA. 


The Origin of a Distinctively American 
Breed. 

The following was read before the 
meeting of the Ilinois Swine Breeders’ 
Association, by John D. Waters, of Me- 
chanicsburg, Til: : 

“The Poland-China hog is one dis 
tinctively American. The best authorities 
give the origin of the breed in the Miami 
Valley, O., where climate, soil, water, 
and feed seemed to be just right for the 
life and growth of swime, Here the hog 
could thrive on roots and nuts (mast) 
that nature supplied. As the country 
became more thickly settled and the de- 
mand for pork became greater, from the 
common hog that ranged the forest some 
of the more progressive raisers of swine 
began selecting the better animals for 
breeding and with crosses 
‘among these, came finally what is now 
| known as the Poland-China heg. In the 
| bload of the common hog of the Miami 
Valley and other crosses afterward used 
to make the Polamd-China hog, perhaps 
every breed of swine is re b 

«The advancement in civilization and 
population redueed the mast supplies of 
food, amd corn becoming the great agent 
for the pork producer, the hog was nec- 
essarily confined to shorter ranges, and 
them te the field and fattening pen, so 
that im later years it was net so difficult 
for the swine breeder to step into line 
with breeders of the larger breeds of do- 
mestic live stock and form record as 
sociations whereby the ity of the 
breed as then existmg be preserved 
and intelligently used in the advance 
ment of the growth and fattening 
qualities of swine, until we find it almost 

* 


“Since the establishment of the Po- 
land-Chima records, this breed has, by 
careful selection and breeding, changed 
from spotted to a solid black, with white 
feet and tail and stripe of white in face; 
from s hog, over-grown, ill-formed, soft 
and flabby in flesh, to yet a large one, but 
firm im flesh and im fat and weil formed ; 
from large unsightly ears to finely 
poimted ones; from one that came to 
maturity for the market at from two to 
three years old te ove that is in prime 
at from nine to 18 months of age; from 
a *common” hog to one that leads in 
popularity and numbers all other elasses 
swine im this country, and whose good 

qualities are making them in demand as 
breeders in other Gountriés. 

“To maintain this most excellent 
breed in its purity and usefulness, the 
greatest care should be used by breeders 
im selecting their breeding stock. 

“Breeding animals should be large, 
with well-sprung ribs; wide and deep 
chest, with large girth back of shoulders ; 
ham» thick and wide, extending well 
down the leg; legs straight and set well 
apart under the body; feet short and 
erect; back broad and straight; head 
short and wide with face smooth, slightly 
dished and wide between the eyes; ears 





food. He grows it in drills three-and-a- 
half feet apart. Stock eagerly eat every 
particle of straw after the grain is 
thrashed out. The straw is as good as 
bran in balaneimg rations. 





The Cause of Abortion. 

It is to be admitted that abortion is 
very hard to exterminate, and that when 
it once becomes prevalent among cattle 
the owner is likely to have very serious 
work to overcome the trouble. Preven- 
tion is better than curs, and one natu- 
rally inquires as to what causes abortion. 
What produces abortion is not clearly 
known, and the best authorities attribute 
several causes as producing it. It seems 
to be the general impression that ergot 
is used in producing the disease, and 
gince rust in rye becomes ergot, some at- 
tribute the cause to feeding rye. The 
feeding of diseased is the most 
common cause of the trouble, while 
many native grasses. growing in certain 
localities have been known to produce the 
disease. There is also a theory that the 
blackberry, as well as the Mayberry, pro- 
duces abortion. Probably there is cases 
where all of the above named produeed 
the disease, and therefore the cause can 
be attributed to mamy things. The feed- 
ing of diseased grasses, however, seems to 
be the chief cause, and it would be a 
wise thing for many of our readers to 
beware of feeding sneh to thesr animals. 


_— 


Growth andi Development. 


Prof. D. A. Kemp, of Ames, Iowa, 
says that growth and development are 
pot synonymous terms. Growth ie cell 
inultiplication saceording to laws of the 
tyre. Development is modification of 

e type. Growth, the i of 
nutritive matter by vital force. Devel- 
ment, the symmetrical building up of 
the organized matter. Growth is easy. 
Development is impossible except under 
improved conditions, Every living or- 
anism has iteorigin in some pre-existing 
organism. Im alt the higher animals 
this is the male, therefore the main 
things to consider are, in order of im- 
portance, first, the sire; second, the dam ; 
third, the food and care. 








The Berkshires are being crowded 
down in England to make room for the 
Tsmworth breed of swine. At the 

Tmingham show they occupied more 


small, thin, and soft. 

“The animals selected for breeding 
purposes should be one year old before 
mating, to secure the best results as to 
stamina, thriffiness, and growth, for 
while in some instances good results 
come from breeding animals of imma- 
ture age, experiemes teaches that the 
breeding of animals too young largely 
destroys their usefulnessfor future breed- 
ing purposes, while from animals of ma- 
ture age the best results may be ex- 
pected for their natural period of use- 
fulnesm. 

“Care and judgment in keeping and 
feedimg are necessities for the advance- 
ment toward perfection of any domestic 
aninval. Boneand muscle are increased 
by use and are diminished by disuse; 
forms change aa nature requires modifi- 
cation. Thus the “razor back,” long- 
legged for travel in seeking, and long- 
snouted for digging its food-mast and 
roots from the ground, is supplanted by 
the meat-legged and short-nosed Poland- 
China, that to thrive must have its 
meals carefully prepared and regularly 
supplied in a elean wholesome manner 
and place. 

. ‘ae make bone, muscle, flesh, and fat 
mm the proper proportion requires great 
attention from the breeder who has in 
view a model hog and to which it is his 
aim to reach. The sow having received 
her mate, must be kept in the best con- 


young. The feed grven the sow in farrow 
will m a marked degree show in the off- 
spring. Oats then fed will give pigs 
carried by the dam, bone; good clover 
grass, flesh, and exercise of the dam will 
give them healthfulness and strength. 

“The Poland-China hog of today 
owes its popularity to the care that has 
been given its ancestors in later years 
To keep him in the high place’ he holds 
in general esteem, the same and increased 
attention must be used in matters here 
mentioned.” 


An Age Gage. 














for determining the age of horses. 
The device consists of a steel plate, 


having a tapered body portion, one of 
its longitudinal edges being marked by 
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dition for farrowing strong and healthy | 


A Tennessee inventor has patented a 4 








Shearings.. 


from time to time, as it does not pay to 
feed good food to low-bred stock. ' 

Do not keep the mothers of Spring 
lambs too fat during the Winter. Feed 
them oats or harley and early cut straw 
instead of corn, cornmeal, oil cake, or 
clover hay. See that these ewes have 
some exercise. 

Fine blooded stock is within the 
reach of every farmer now. He used to 
say he could not afford thoroughbreds. 
He now realizes he cannot afford to 
Winter low grades. All can have pure-' 
bred stock if not the fancy strains. 
| A well-knowm sheep raiser who has 
traveled extensively over the United 
States informs us that in the majority 
of cases the people who howl that there 
is no monty in sheep are the ones who 
t are too careless to give their animals the 
necessary attention. 

Unthrashed oats and peas make a 
good feed for sheep, as they are not as 
heating as the more carbonaceous foods. 
Too much heating food causes the wool 
to drop out. This is a loss, not only of 
}the wool, but is a positive indication 
that the vitality of the animal is re 
duced. 

The U. S. Consul-General at Rome 
recently gave seme interesting facts in 
regard to the wool supply in Europe. 
| Until the middle of the present century 
the sheep in Eurepe could supply that 
continent with wool, but as the popula- 
tiom increased the pasture lends were 

The sheep can be kept in a healthy 
condition during the Winter by feeding 
the following cheap and wholesome 
‘ration: Wash one bushel of turnips, 
thoroughly cook, mash and mix with 
wheat bran and cornmeal. This is an 
excellent food for all the sheep, and es 
pecially for those which have poor 
teeth. 


High feeding pulls money out of the 
farmer’s pocket. High feeding is nec 
essary where the sheep are unsheltered, 
and, therefore, the owner is wasting 
money. Withcomfortablesurroundings, 
which implies dry, warm shelter and 
regular feeding, a small amount of feed 
is required, and the profits of the owner 
F increased in the long run. 


If you have an apparatus for warming 
the drinking water of the animals of the 
farm, let the sheep enjoy the full benefit 
of this privilege. They give far better 
returns when properly cared for than do 
the other animals of the farm, and as 
there is no extra expense and only a 
little trouble incurred in treating them, 
thus it is to the owner’s advantage to do 
80. 
There may be money in hogs and 
there may be money in sheep, but if 
the figures of Prof. Henry are correct 
the latter animal is more profitable. By 
a careful experiment between lambs. and 


has discovered that the cost te produce 
am hundred pounds of gain in- each was 
$2.61 and $3.03, respectively. It would 
be wise for some practical sheep grower 
to verify these figures. 

Cleanliness counts as much and. more 
im the sheep shed than in the batu. The 
stable is cleaned’ out every day and the 
animals are fed regularly. Can this 
much be said of the sheep shed? 
Probably they are fed all right, but it is 
not considered so urgently necessary to 
clean the shed as often as the barn. If 
the sheep on the average farm received 
as much care as do the other animals, 
the owner’s eyes would be greatly 
opened at the results. 


At the meeting of the above-named 
association the discussion ran into the 
merits of rival breeds. ‘The general 
consensus of opinion found’ the Cotswold 
and Shropshire as hardy and vigorous 
and well suited to the rigorous climate 
of Iowa. The “scrub sheep” had a 
hearing on this peint, and were consid- 


fered as better than no sheep: Daniel 


Leonard, of Corning, made a point that 
civilization, refinement, and true happi- 
ness are shown by # people im the good 
clothes worn. He thinks it a mistake to 
ship our bulky products out of the State 
and ship back manufaetured goods. The 
shepherd. and manufacturer should be 
friends and neighbors. We should wear 
clothes made from wool grown from our 
own grass, not buy the contemptible 
rags of foreign beggars re-ground and 
| made into shoddy. 


-— 
—— 





Evergreens. 


Norway oe,, White Pine, Seatch, and 
Australian and many other kinds. All 
transplanted. sizes nine inches.up te three 
feet.. Prives:low and ante transportation usr 

Correspondence solicited. Adfress, 


anteed, 
= Jounson, Snowflake, Autrim County, 


SHEEP AND WOOK. | 


The wise breeder will sell ‘ta, calle 4 


pigs, both of the same age, the Professor, 


work their way 


}and great was the 
driviag them bac 


’ 
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with. this kind of fence, I 
took out the cross pieces and surrounded 
the inclosure with a barbed wire fence. 
This effectually prevented the animals 
fron: getting out, but it did not prevent 
them from making great efforts to escape. 
The result was that the fleeces were all 
torn. I reasoned that this would never 
do, and thought of some scheme by 
which I could remedy the defect. I at 
last reached a conclusion and worked 
my plans out. My success has been far 
better than I ever imagined it to be, 
since it has not only cured the sheep 
from trying to eseape, but what is more, 
I have not as yet seen any trying to 
get out. 

The rough sketch will show how I 
construeted the fence. I got several 
wagon loads of small branches, trimmed, 
and fastened them to the barbed wire 
with a small wire. The limbs are placed 
10 inches apart and I ran them slant- 
ingly in order to cover the barbs) While 
the fence may make a rather unique ap- 
pearance it serves its purpose very well, 
and I am very well satisfied.—E. B. U. 





Boys, you can get a good watch and 
chain for nothing if you will send usa 
club of only six subscribers for one year, 
at 50 cents each. 





Standard Delaine Spanish Merino Sheep 
Breeders. 

Eprrok AmeRIcAN FarMeER: The 
third annual meeting of the Standard 
Delaine Spanish Merino Register met at 
the United States Hotel, Steubenville, 
O., Dec. 28, 1892. ‘Fhe President being 
absent, the meeting was called to order 
by the First Vice-President, J. M. Brandt, 
of Kilgore, O. The association was 
represented from. geveral States. 

The report. of jthe Secretary showed 
the Register to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. Several ;fine flocks were ad- 
mitted during the past year, and man 
applications in from-npted flocks of other 
Tegisters, 

_ The following officers were elected to 
serve for the year 1893: President, W. 
-P. Thompson, New Brunley, O.; First 
Vice-President, John Kugler, Stranberry, 
_Mo.; Second Vice-President, S. B. Wil- 
liams, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Secretary, S. 
M. Gleaver, East Bethlehem, Pa.; As- 
‘sistant. Secretary, W. H. Cleaver, East 
‘Bethlehem, Pa.; Treasurer, D. B. Mul- 
holland, Independence, Pa. Committee 
on Pedigree—J. M. Brandt, Kilgore, O. ; 
Nathan Jones, Penn, Mich.; L. E. 
Shattuck, Stranherry, Mo.; W. HL Bu- 
chanan, West Middletown, Pa. Off- 
cial Scalers—H. S. Chapman, Penn, 
Mich.; A. Crittenden, New London, O.; 
S. P. Brosius, Edon, O.; John M. 
Brandt, Kilgore, O.; W. H. Cleaver, 
East Bethlehem, Pa.; W. H. Buchanan, 
W. Middletown, Pa.; L. E. Shattuck, 
Stranberry, Mo.; C. C. Harter, Wades 
town, W. Va. Executive Board—C. P. 
Waugh, Wellsburg, W..Va.; J. H. Post, 
West Clarksville, O.; Dr. B. E. Har- 
rison, Cottageville, W.Va. ; J. S. Thomp- 
tson, Kilgore, O.; Wm. Woodburn, W. 
Middletown, Pa. The committee that 
was appointed at the second annual 
meeting to compile the first volume re- 
ported progress, and it was continued. 
They expect. to have it im beok form in 
the near future—S. M. CLeavur, Sec- 
) Detary. 


To the average farmer it may seem to 
he an easy thing to fatten sheep, but when 
he eomes te the practical work he finds 
that the way is mot so easy. It takesa 
eareful,, skilled feeder, who gives his best 
‘thought to what he is doing, to fatten 
sheep successfully. Because a few make 
well at it is no-sign that others can suc- 
eeed. Lambs are even more difficult to 
.feed than the sheep three or four years 
old, usually fattened. But the lamb 
will gain faster from the feed than the 

older sheep, showing that with sheep, as 
with most other animals, the most rapid 
gains are made when they are young. 





Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends:to:subscribe for Tax 
Americas Farwer, at 50 cents each. 














$1,060. 


We present this. week « picture of The Rector 1769, winner of the first prize 
aged ram class at Shrewsbury during the Royal Agricultural Society’s exhibit in 
1884. He was bred by Capt. H. Townsend, Coldicote Hall, Nuneaton, England, 
and owned by H. and A. Bradburne, Pipe Place, Litchfield. The Rector brought 
the highest price ever secured for a Shropshire, bringing 210 guineas, or nearly 


in 





———ee 





THE GARDEN. 


Pinckings. 
If you wish to keep seeds, keep away 
mice. 
Beets can bear some frost but not 


severe ones, 


Too much heat is more injurious to 
plants than. too little. This-is especially 
true of hardy and half-hardy sorta 

White Plume celery is beautifully 
white whem not earthed up, but for 
eatin. is mot so good as it looka Earth- 
ing takes away its stringiness. 

Farmers are now giving their time to 


‘the care of hotheds and greeuhouses, 


and are also engaged in preparing a stock 
of fertilizer for Sprmg planting. 


Gooseberry culture will pay. Try 


some of the fine English varieties. 


q 





Their greatest enemy, mildew, can now 
be destroyed by cheap applications. 


A French naturalist has stated that | lo 


an inseet which attacks hop vines can 
produce 6,000,000,000 young ones dur- 
ing the month or six weeks of its exist- 
ence. 


When vegetables are stored in the 
eellar, milk, cream, and butter should 
be removed, as they will absorb any 
odors from vegetables to an extent suf- 
ficient to spoil their taste. 

An ingenious Eastern planter who 
wished a mulch for his strawberries 
sowed oats among them, and as the frost 
killed the oats, it made a fine automatic 
covering for the strawberry bed. 

It is an excellent plan to note down 
im a small book changes as they suggest 
themselves which you wish to make 
in your garden next Summer, for 
when the time comes they may be 
forgotten. 


THE MARKETS. 


Wwoo_L. . 


Boston, Jan. 10.—While there ia.no special ac- }, 
tivity, a good seasonable amount is being sold, |, 


and the better staple wools. are on a firm. basis. 
The mills are w sae 


urer to purchase ahead. Buyers are plenty in 
the market, and it is reported that several 
large negotiations are under way. Thesu 
in manufacturers’ hands is not large, and 
cations point toa steady demand for some 
te come. ‘are no indications of any ad- 
vance im prices. an@d, while the supply here is. 
not large, it is omnis fer all requirements, and 
there is nodoubt that the importationus ef wool 
will be large this seasom 

There has been a good demand for fine 
washed fleeces of all kinds, an@ buyers are anx- 
ious to find these wools. There has been an ac- 
tive inquiry for Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces, 
and several fair-sized lots have been sold. 
Holders of XX fleeces are refusing offers of 29 
a2vie for their best selections, and name de as 
the lowest possible price, and they expect to 
get that figure. For X ficece 27¢ is’ reported 
with X and above at 27}a28c per pound. No. i 
fleeces are not very active. dhio and Pennsyl- 
vania lots selling at Sia34c, and Michigan lots 
at 314338e po poe. There has been an active 
inquiry for Michigam fleece at very firm 
prices. A sale of 100,000 pounds’ was made at 
“tc, and holders are not anxious to sell below 
that figure: Sales of medium Michigan wools 
were niade at 31u32c per pound. 

The market for combing and delaine fleeces is 
very firm. The supply is light and full values 
are obtained. Sales are made mostly in small 

ts. The outside price for Ohio combing is 36c, 
and 35¢ is obtained for Michigan lets. For Ohio 
delaine 33c was obtained, that being the highest 
— obtained for some time. Michigan lots 

ave sold at 30c, and holders are not desirous of 
accepting less than these prices. Unwashed 
combings are dull and are not very plenty. No 
change is reported in prices. 

Territory wools have had a good sale, es- 
pecial] ontanas. Fine Montana wools are 
quot as high as 2lc, but very few sales are 
made over 2jc per pound. There is no change 
to report in scoured values. There has been a 
very good demand for Fall Texas wools, the 
seoured price being 48250c per pound. Spring 
wools have also sold fairly well. There is very 
little doing in Oregon wools. California wools 
of all kinds have had a fairsale at steady prices. 
Pulled wools are steady, and a fair demand is 
a at old prices. 

‘oreign wools of all kinds are firm and quiet. 
The supply is not large. 

Quotations follow : 

Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—No. 1 fleece. 
33u34e; X and X and above, 27a28c; XX and XX 
and above, 29a30e. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, ete.—Michigan X, 25ia 
26c; Michigan No. 1, 3la38; New York, New 
pamgenee, ont Vermont X, 25e; New York and 
New Hampshire No. 1, 3lc. 

Combing—Kentucky  ¢-blood, 2%ta27c: Ken- 
tucky }-blood, 25ja26c; Indiana and Missouri 
3-blood, 25a254c; Indiana and Missouri j-blood 
26a264c; No. 1 Ohio, 36c; No. 2 Ohio, 340; No. I 
Michigan, 344a35c; No. 2 Michigan, ie. 

Delaine Wools—Ohio, 32a33c; Michigan fine, 


It is said that a new substance is | 7%a30¢ 


being made from the potato called torre- 
fied pulp. It is used mainly for feeding 
cattle. The potatoes are ground, and 
the pulp after being pressed is sliced and 
dried in a furnace. 


There is a fungus which sometimes 
attacks carrots and turnips, causing de- 
cay of the roots or a mishapen growth 
and a withering of the leaves. This may 
be prevented by a liberal sowing of air- 
slacked lime. upon the soil, 30 or 40 
bushels acre, and harrowing it in 
before the seed is sown, as the fungus 
lives in the soil. But it is better and 
cheaper usually to put the turnips upon 
new land where this fungus has never 
been seen. 


New England celery growers are dis- 
couraged over their ill success with Giant 
Pascall. It is unquestionably the best 
variety, and customers who know its 
qualities will buy no other, but the deal- 
ers prefer the Paris golden, and owing to 
its tougher texture can be handled with 
less injury to its appearance than any 
other variety. Every bunch of the Paris 
Golden ean be sold. The last bunch in 
the box looks as bright and fresh as the 
first, yet it may have been in the shop 


three days. 





Early History of the Potato in France. 

Potatoes were supposed to have been 
introduced into England about the year 
1586, after which time they soon found 
their way into France and other Euro- 
pean countries. Previous to the year 
1783 they were considered by the French 
aa dangerous food, and, according to the 
popular belief, would produce leprosy 
and. other diseases. Notwithstanding 
the fact that. northern countries culti- 
vated them, France rejected their use as 
pernicious. In order to combat this 
prejudice, Parmentier, a French culti- 
vator, applied to Louis XVI., for per- 
mission to plant potatoes on some acres 
of sterile ground. Although they were 
believed to be difficult to cultivate, Par- 
mentier wished to prove that this belief 
was unfounded. His potatees succeeded 
admirably, and he awaited with great 
anxiety the time of their flowering, The 
first blossom that appeared was presented 
te Louis XVI., who placed it in his 
buttonhole, regardless of the sneers of his 
courtiers. Parmentier’s efforts were 
crowned with success, though for some 
time afterward the potato was cultivated 
more as a curiosity than as an article ot 
food.— American Gardening. 


————————— 


Read our great. watch offer on another 
page and get up a club of six. 


Ridding the Garden of Slugs. 


A subscriber tells us how to trap slugs: 
Baiting slugs with bran is as good a way 
of catching them as any I know of. Take 
some pieces of slate, or some flat stones, 
and lay them here and there about the 
garden where the slugs do the most 
mischief. About sundown go around 
and put a teaspoonful of bran on each 
piece of slate or stone. The slugs will 
soon find out it is there and collect to 
feed on it. About an hour after dark 
take a lantern and a pail filled with 
salt. water, and go over the garden, pick- 
ing up each piece of slate or stone on 
which slugs have: gathered, and drop. 
them into the brine, where they will in- 
stantly die. It is well to go around again 
in the morning, as many slugs will be 
found hiding under the slate and stones. 
By following up this method persis- 
tently for a few weeks, the garden may 
be effectually rid of this nuisance — 
Success with Flowers. 


Big Plant, or Big Yarn? 


A California paper tells of a to 
mato plant “that is now 19 feet high, 
raised from seed planted last April. It 
is 11 feet in diameter, 12 feet from the 

und, and has 70 branches, with very 
chore foliage. It seems to be a 
continuous bearer, and on Dec. $ the 
owner gathered 219 tomatoes from the 
tree at a single picking. The fruit is of 
medium size, a rich crimson color, very 
few seed, perfectly smooth, breaks open 
like an apple, though without any core, 
and ir af delicious flavor. It is still 

wing, and already makes an excel- 
fent shade tree for the entire south side 
of the house.” 








ai0e. 

Territory Wools—Montana fine, 15al7c; Mon- 
tana fine medium, 18a2lc; Montana No. 2 me- 
dium, 22a24c; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado 
fine, l3alic; Wyoming, Utah, aud Colorado 
medium, 16a19c; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado 
No. 2 medium, 2a22c. 

Southern Clothing Wools—Georgia, 25}226c; 
Kentucky }-blood clothing, 25a26c; Missouri and 
Indiana, 25e; Kentucky #-blood clothing, 26a27; 
Missouri and Indiana, 26a26jc. 

Texas and Southern Wools—Texas Spring me- 
dium (12 mouths), 21a22c; Texas Spring fine, 18a 
20c; Texas Spring fine (six to cight months), 17 
al9c; Texas Spring medium (six toeight months), 
19 2ie; Texas Fall, 17a20c. 

Kansas and Nebraska Wools—Fine, l4al7c; 
medium, 18420c; carpet, 13al4c. 

Unwashed and Unmerchantable Wools—Mich- 
igan and Ohio fine unwashed, 18a20c; Ohio and 
Pennsylvania unmerchantable, 22a23c; Michi- 
gan unmerchantable, 20a2I1c. 

Pulied Wools, Scoured Basis—A supers, 48a52c ; 
B supers, 40a45e; C supers, 30a37c; extras an 
fine A supers, 53a58c ; fine combing pulled, Wade; 
combing pulled, 40ad5ec. 

California bats northern, 20a24c; 
middle county Spring, 17al9c; southern defect- 
ive, 12alée; free Northern Fall, 17a20c; South- 
ern do, 12al5e; defective, 9allc. 

Oregon Wools—Eastern, fair, lial7c; choice, 
17al9e; valley, Wa3c. 


HORSES. 


New York, Jan. 14.—Throughout the week 
trade has been moderately active, especially for 
light-harness horses and roadsters. Express 
teams and draft horses quiet; no demand for 
saddlers. Thirty cars of horses arrived this 
week. Prices were: 


Draft horses 
Carriuge teams 
Express teams 
Saddlers 


TOBACCO. 


Notes.—Local packers in Ohio are gobbling 
up all the Zimmer Spanish at 7a8ce. Farmers 
have become excited by this and insist on ad- 
vance of 2a3c. 

In Wisconsin from 7 to 9c in the bundle is 
paid for the 1892 crop. 

In Lebanon County, Pa.,as high as 30 cents 
is being paid for 1892 wrappers. The bulk of 
the Pennsylvania crop has been taken off the 
»oles. The quality is good,so far as can be 
eaeee now, but the percentage of wrappers 
will be small. 

The connecticut Valley Havana seed is re- 
ey very fine, without a defect, aad that the 

road Leaf is not free from shed harm. One- 
half of the crop is already in -~ 
hands, and as much as 28c has been paid in the 
bundle for it. 

The range for Cuban tobacco in New York 
has been from 85c to $1.10. 

Sumatra has sold at $2.50 in bond. 

A. M. Duvall, Geergetown, Ky., sold his crop 
of tobacco, about 3,000 pounds, at Llie round. 

T. J. Judy, Paris, Ky., has purchashed 10.000 
pounds of tobacco at 12c, 7,000 ut 11, 4,000 at 10, 
6,000 at. 10 and 5, 5,000 at: 10, 3,500 at 13. He also 
bought 4,000 of common at 7 and 5. 


STOCK. 


There is a scarcity of hogs all over the coun- 
try, and the rk pees in Chicago fcel the 
deficiency. nough hogs cannot be obtained to 
keep the factories in running order, and on 
Jan, 9 pork brought $19.10 per barrel, the high- 
est price in 10 years. In New York the murket 
for beef has been steady, and in Chicago-the 
prices Have remained near the same, though 
semewhat better than New York market. 
The market for sheep and lambs has been very 
active, and the supply light. We quote: 

New York, Jan. 13.—Sheep and lambs—Sheep 
sold at $4a$@ per cwt for common to choice; 
_ at $3.50; lambs at $6a7.12} for common to 
choice. 

Hogs— At $7.40a$7.80 per cwt. 

Cxuicaao, Jan. 13.--Cattle—At $3.65a$5.10 for 
dressed beef and shipping steers and $2.35a$3.25 
for cows, heifers, and bulls. There were many 
sales of cows and heifers around $3.50, anda 
few as low as $1.50a$1.85. The market closed 


firm. 

Hogs—At $7.50a$7.90 for poor to prime me- 
dium and heavy weights and $7.35a$7.65 for light. 

St. Louis, Jan. 13.—Cattle—Market active and 
higher; fair to good native steers, $3.20a$4.75; 
choice shipping, $4.8a$5.25; meai-fed range 
steers, $3.10a$3.80; grass do, $2.W0a$3.25; range 
cows, $1. a Ze.30. 

Hogs — market higher; heavy, $7.30a$7.70; 
packing, $7.20a$7.55; light, $7.25a$7.40. 

Sheep—Market strong; fair to good natives, 
$3.50a$5; choice muttons, $5.40. 


GRAIN, 


Grain—Wheat has reached a very low price 
and there are very little indicationsof a brighter 
future. Red Winter wheat is about the only 
variety which is in demand, and it is bringing a 
good price. Corn broughta fair price, although 
the trade demand was very limited. Oats are 
about the same and there is but asmall dif- 
ference between the price now obtained and 
that secured as. given by our last report. We 

uote: 

. Wheat—Naw Yorn, Jan. 13.—No. 2 red, cash, 
at. 8c, afloat, and S80ic, store; do, late Janua 
at &jc, store; No. 2 hard, spot, 8l#c, affoat, an 
S804c, siore; No. 1 hard ‘at Mic, afloat; No. 1 
Northern, afloat, at 85ic. 

Corn—No.2 mixed at itjai2c afloat, and‘do 
free on board, afloat. The trade bought 5, 
bushels No.2 mixed at 5l¢a5lfc, elevator; 8,000 
bushels do, at 5%c, delivered; 4,000: bushels No. 
3 mixed at ble, afloat, and 5,000 bushels steamer 
mixed at 5lya67ic, elevator. 

Oats—No. 2 white, in elevator, at 43c; No. 3 
white, at 4lic for 1,000 bushels; No. 2 white 
clipped, at 43¢¢; No.3 do, at 42a43ic for 15,000 
buabela; No. 2 mix at 38tas8ic. for 16,000 
bushels; No. 3 do at 3Tic; rejected white at 41c; 
rejected mixed at 37c; No. 2 Chicago at 39fad8¢c 
for 16,000 bushels; track mixed at for 
3,000 bustiels; track white at 4ltadéic for 21,000 
bushels. 

POULTRY. 


New York, Jan. 14.—Live chickens and fowls 
are steady. Live ee are scarce and prices 
firm, Choice Western chickens and turkeys are 
rather seurce and the prices. are ned 


. with confidence. 
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New York, Jan. 14. 


SUNDRIES: 


Beeswax, Western, pure, per pound 
Beeswax, Southern pure, pound. 
Maple sugar, prime, in 

pound . 
Maple sugar, prime, in tubs, per 


und 
Mapie sirup, gallon can 
— whi e ae one-pound 
oxes, per poun 
Honey, Nehite clover, 
boxes, per pound 
Honey, buckwheat, 
boxes, per pound 
Honey, buckwheat, 
boxes, per poune 


gallon 
Honey, extracted, California, per 


eeerrere 


pplied with orders, but } 
there is no desire on. the part of the manufact- f 


ma | 28a 
€ 


Nzw Yorn, Jan. M. Butter—Net much bust- 
ness' was done in the butter -but the 
ves confi- 

ead for State dairy. 

firm. Emitation eream- 


00d, 6aTHg, 
ennsylvania skims, 
BALTIMORE MARKETS. 


RaL?TimMore, Jan. 13.—Flour active; receipta, 
8,976; en 27,288; sales, 4,950. Wheat dull; 
No. 2, red, spot and Jamuary,. ; February, 
793080; May, 82ja83; steamer No. 2, red, 76ia 
76}; receipts, 28,424; . “e 1,198,908; sales, 117,- 
000; milling wheat, sampie, 79980. Corn 
strong; mixed, spot, January, 50ta51; 
February, 49#0494; March, : > 51t; 
steamer, mixed, 51 bid; receipts, 3, ;ehimnenta, 
42,857; stock, _ sales; 17,000; white corn, 
by sample, 52; ye low do., do.,.54. Oats firm; 
No. 2, white Western, 41a42; No. 2, mixed do., 
374a38; receipts, 7,000; stock, 176,412, ee firm; 
No. 2, 68 bid; receipts, 145; stock, 126,590. Hay 
firm but quiet; good to choice ss 15.50a 
16.50. Grain freights quiet; unchanged. Pro- 
visions unchanged. Lard, refined, 12%. Butter 
very firm; creamery, fancy, 33;. do., fair to 
choice, 29a32; do.. itation, 27; other grades 
unchanged Eggs very uncertain at 38. Coffee 
firm; Rio cargoes, fair, 18}; No. 7, l6jai7. Sugar 
strong, active; granulated, 4h Cop r steady; 
refined, llgallg. Whisky unchanged. 
COTTON. 


New York, Jan. 13.—Cotton steady ; middling, 
9§; 1. m., 93-16; good ordinary, 8; net receipts, 
34; gross, 3,996; forwarded, 1,355; sales 280; 
spinners, 189; stock, 305,628, eekly—Net re- 
ceipts, 3,840; gross, 34,038; exports to Great 
Britain, 6,158; to France, 381; to the continent, 
3,886; forwarded, 22,327; sales, 1,078; spinners, 
978. Total to-day—Net receipts, 22,244 ; exports 
to Great Britain, 10,290; to France, 8,668; to the 
continent, 3,634; steck, 1,053,415.. Consolidated— 
Net receipts, 113,670; exports to Great Britain. 
79,274; to France, 25,747 ; to the gontinent, 55,919. 
Total since Sept. 1—Net receipts,.3,777,256 ; ex- 

orts to Great Britain, 1,435,178; to France, 

14,858;. te the continent, 772,728. 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 13.—Middiing, 10}. 

LIVERPOOL, Jan. | p. m.—Cotton—Ameri- 
can middling, 1. m. c, January, 5 11-64a5 12-64; 
January and February, 5 11-t4a5 12-4; February 
and March, 5 12-64 value; Mareh and April, 5 15- 
64a5 14-64; April and May, 5 15-64a5 16-64; May 
and June, 5 17-6405 18-64; June and July, 5 19-64 
value; July and August, 5 21-4. sellers ; August 
and pyeaia, 5 sellers. Futures closed 
steady. 


skims, 1a2ic; 





British Stock at Chicago Exhibition. 


The Agricultural and Food Produets 
Committee of the Royal Commission for 
the Chicago Exhibition of 1893 met in 
London recently, when they considered 
the revised prize sheet for live stock 
issued by the Chicago authorities, to- 
gether with a report made thereon by a 
special prize sheet sub-committee of the 
Royal Commission. In the course of 
this report the regulations are explamed 
as regards the period of exhibition, the, 
eligibility of entries, prizes, judging, and 
the period of quarantine (which will be 
90 days for cattle and 15 days for sheep 
and pigs). The report then proceeds: 

“ It is clear thata British exhibition of 
livestock must be prepared to submit to 
many more restrictions and regulations 
than those to which he is accustomed 
when exhibiting at agricultural shows in 
this country, and that the expense of 
exhibition must be very considerable 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
The sub-committee cannot, therefore, 


600 | advise that any direct action should be 
400 | taken by the Royal Commission te or- 


ganize the exhibition of British live 
stock at Chicago, though they will, of 
course, be ready to take the steps re 
quired by the American authorities for 
the authentication, as far as possible, of 
any exhibits which individual exhibit- 
ors may decide to send.” 

The report, after a long discussion, 
was adopted by the committee. The ac 
tion of the Chicago authorities in mak- 
ing the conditions of quarantine and 
otherwise so stringent will, it is feared, 
have the effect of makimg the represen- 
tation of British stock from this side of 
the Atlantic at all events very small. 





Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends te subscribe for Tum 
AMERICa® FarMER, at 50 cents each. 





How to Cure Hams. 

Many hams, like cider vinegar, are 
a ae A good brine 
may be made as follows: Five pounds 
of sugar to 100 pounds of meat, one 
ounce of saltpeter te 20 pounds ot meat, 
one ounce of salt toevery pound of meat, 
and water to cover all the hams packed 
in this brine. It should be understood 
that the lower the temperature the 
longer it takes to cure them, and in very 
cold Winters the temperature in the 
cellars for ordinary pork-curing is #0 
low that considerable time is required. 

After the hams have been well brined 
they must be smoked for three days, and 
if on cutting it is found that the pickle 
has not reached all the way through 
them, the brine can be boiled over and 
skimmed. Pack the hams away again 
in a temperature of about 40 degrees, 
They should then be returned to the 
smoke house for a day after the brine 
has dried off. A bitter taste will be 
given to them if hung im the smoke 
house wet with the brine. To give the 
rich browm color so well known in 
market hams, hang near a stove for sev- 
eral days and then rub over thoroughly 
with cottom eloth., Fineleoking and 
nicely-flavered hams wilt thus be se 
cured,— Northwestern. Agriculturist, 


Doll’s Hair. 

The hair of the ordinary doll is made 
from the hair of the Angora cat. This 
product is controlled by an English syn- 
dicate, and is valued at $40,000,000 a 
year. After the hair is prepared it is 
sent te Munich and made into wigs by 
girls Human hair is used only for 
what are known as the “last dolls;” 
that is, dolls for big girls, who like to do 
up their doll’s hair in the latest styles. 








A Tender Heart. 

Little Johnny—I guess: PY get rid of 
that. dog I found. He’s too much of a 
fighter. He's always hurtin’ other 
dogs. 

Fond Mother—My little: cherub does 
not like to see the poor dogs hurt, I 
know. 

Little Johnny—No’m, ’cause some of 
the other dogs is owned by bigger boys 
than I am.—<Street & Smith's Good 


News. 
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Careful Marketing. 


Lady—lIs this celery fresh ? 

Dealer—Yes’m. 

“ Real fresh?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Just in?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“Ts it crisp?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“ Are you sure it’s all right?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“From a market gardner, mum.” 

“To-day?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“This morning?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“ How much is it?” 

“ Ten cents a bunch.” 

“Isn't that rather high?” 

“ Not at this season.” 

“T’ve got it here lately for less.” 

“That was small and rather green.” 

“Can you send it up?” 

“ Yes'm.” 
“In time for dinner?” 
“Oh, yes’m.” 

“ “ Just break off a piece and let me try 
“ Yes’m. 
“Humph! 

withered.” 

“ Weil, mum, it’s a good while since 
you asked if it was fresh."—New York 

Weekly. 


Another Case of Gold Cure. 


Ricketts—Young IIuggins bas been 
eured of his infatuation for Miss Nomun. 

Gaskett— How? 

“ He fell in with a very wealthy wid- 
sv.” 

“Tsee. Another case of gold cure.” 
=—New York Sun. 

A Rare Fowl. 

“That hen cost you $300? 
fible! She looks like the commonest 
Uind of a barnyard fowl.” 

“I’m counting the cost of the incuba- 
tor and the eggs. This was the only one 
that hatched.” 


a so —--———_ 


MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 


Or the Hydrant, the Householder, and 
the Wicked Small Boy. 


Here is some.” 


It isn’t nice at all. It’s 











And this is the naughty small boy 
who, with the help of a stick, turned the 
spout thereof upside down. 





And this is the houscholder, wonder- 
ing why in the name of the late Will'am 
Penn the boy is ruouing. 





And this, dear reader, is an outéorr 
shower bath with the mercury at 16 de- 
grees above zero. 





Impos- ; 











“HOW HE GOT THAR.” 


A Tale of a Captive Rat and a Perti- 
naceous Dog, 





































Realism on the Stage. 


First Actor— Look here, I once 
played the part of Old Moor in the 


:“ Robbers,” with the result that the 


whole of the audience were bathed in 
tears. 

Second Ditto—That ia nothing; our 
company lately gave, in a country place, 
a performance cf the “ Robbers” so true 
to the life that the inhabitants missed 
several articles the following day.—Der 
Schalk. 


The Lining. 
Mrs. Vokes—Mrs. Crummer has a 
terrible cold just now. 
Mrs. Gilleland—How did 
tract it? 
Mrs. Vokes—-By wearing a fur-lincd 


sie con- 


jacket. 


Mrs. Gillcland—Inupossible ! 

Mrs. Vokes—Not at al]. She had to 
wear it open so that people could see the 
lining.— Harper's Bazar. 





Sowething Buried. 

“Do you quarrel with your neighbor 
still about his dog coming over into your 
garden?” 

“No; that’s cil over now.” 

“ Buricd the hatchet?” 

“No; buried the dog.” 





Hard to Tell. 
“Cora has an &quiline nose, hasn’t 


she?” 
“How could I know? She always 
turus it up at me.”-— Quips. 


—_—- 





_——- 


Solicitude. 


Mother—Your little sister has been 
pulling you on the eled for the last half 
hour. Why don’t you pull her? 

Little Johnny—I'm ’fraid she'll catch 
cold.—Sireet & Smith's Good News. 


a 


Fond Recollection. 


She—You haven’t brought me a box 
of candy since we were married. 

He—Yes, but think of the tons I 
brought you before we were married.— 
New York Weekly. 


Something Left Out. 


He—I felt like an inspired idiot. 
She—Yes; but you didn’t look a bit 
inspired.— Judge, 








INSECTS AND FENCES, - 


Snug Harbors and Breeding Places for 
Pests—The Remedy. ~ 


From a paper read before. the Bio- 
logical Society of Washington by Prof: 
Webster, of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, we take the following: 


“The minimum protection is probably 
afforded by a fence constructed of posts 
and wire. The vegetation can be 
grazed off or otherwise removed, reduc- 
ing the protection thus afforded to the 
least possible amount, and the wires 
offer no hiding place where they are at- 
tached to the posts. It is this form of 
fence that is, to a very large extent, dis- 
placing all others except the-stone wall, 
especially throughout the area above 
mentioned, and this change materially 
reduces the protection befvre offered a 
considerable number of injurious in- 
| sects; Of the species thus more or less 
| fostered may be cited the chinch bug, 
| Blissus leucopterus (Say), which pagses 
the Winter protected by the thick cov- 
| ering of leaves and matted grass. The 
| 





-_ 





army worm, Leucania unipuncta (Haw.), 
often originates in such places in abund- 
; ance. A large portion of the larv of 
theStalk Borer, Hydrecia nitela (Cauen), 
pass the early part of their larval 
stage in the stems of grass growing in 
such localities. Grasshoppers breed 
there in abundance. The Fall Web- 
worm, Hypantria eunea (Drury),delights 
to pass its adolescent stage in the crev- 
ices about rail and board fences and 
stone walls. If, as is often the case, the 
border of fields along the line of and in 
the corners of such fences is allowed to 
grow up in a wilderness of blackberry 
and raspberry bushes, these will harbor 
the Root-borer, Bembecia marginata 
1 (Afarris), the Raspberry Saw-fly, Sedan- 
| dria rubi (Harr.), and the author of the 
| Gouty gall of the raspberry, Agrilus 
| ruficollis (Fab.). The ‘Tarnished Plant- 
i bug, Lygus pratensis (Linn.), will pass its 
| Winters in comfort among the leaves of 
| mullein which adorn such places, and 
| which constitute a veritable nursery for 
| these and other injurious insects, from 
| which they readily spread to adjoining 
| gardens, orchards, and fields, 

“Soon after the adoption of barbed 
wire as a fence material, it was discoy- 
ered that domestic animals were more or 
‘less liable to injury from the barbs, 
| This led to a modification, to the extent 
of placing one board horizontally above 
, the wires, and, while done especially for 
the protection of animals, it has an ento- 
/mological and botanical signification 
which was wholly unlooked for, even by 
| the entomologist or botanist. 
| The Fall brood of the larvice of Spilo- 

soma virginica (Fabr.), familiarly known 
| as the Common Yellow Bear, reaches 
maturity in September and early Octo- 
ber, and appears to then acquire a some- 
What nomadic habit of life, possibly 
being in search of asuitable place for co- 
cooning. In their travels they seem to 
take advantage of fences and convert 
them into highways, over which they 
travel in great numbers. Now, with a 
fence of rails or boards, the travel is 
distributed over all of these, though the 
uppermost seems to be preferred. A 
barbed-wire fence is well-nigh impassable 
for these caterpillars, on account of the 
difficulty of crawling along the wires 
and over an occasional barb which 
stands in the way. The addition of the 
|top board to a fence of barbed wire 
, settles the transportation problem with 
these Jarvee, and they crawl along these, 
upon the upper edge, in great numbers; 
| but, as with mankind, disaster overtakes 
| them in the midst of prosperity. ‘This 
Fall brood of larve seems especially 
| liable to attack from a fungous disease, 
| Empusa aulice (Reich), as determined 
| for me by Dr. 'Thaxter, of Harvard Uni- 
| versity. A caterpillar when affected 
| by this Empusa becomes first paralyzed 
/and limp, but later it is rigid and at- 
| tached so tenaciously to the board that 
| it only disappears by becoming disinte- 
| grated and wathed off by rains. Now, 
| when a caterpillar dies from this cause 
'it usually becomes firmly aftixed, right 
lin the way of the migrating larve, so 
that one of these can scarce pass in 
either direction without rubbing against 
the corpse, as the way is only an inch 
;in width. In thus coming in contact 
with the dead body of its fellow, in all 
probability some of the spores of Em- 
pusa become attached to its body and 
soon do their work, the dead, as before, 
lying in the narrow path and adding to 
' the danger for other travelers. You can 
‘readily see that in a short time the nar- 
row way will become so filled with dead 
‘ that to travel for any distance along this 
highway without contracting this fung- 
oid disease is almost an impossibility. 
In procf of this, the upper edge of this 
board, where it is used, becomes literally 
strewn with corpses. In a distance of 
48 feet I recently counted 17 dead 
caterpillars, and clustered on the surface 
of the upper end of a post comprising 
an area of two by six inchea, six bodies 
were observed. As these caterpillars are 
not gregarious, and being general feeders, 
their chances of being reached by the 
spores of Empusa is comparatively. small 
unless they rub against a diseased larva, 
or come within a certain radius of such 
a one when the spores are thrown off or 
“shot,” as it is termed. Hence, as now 
appears, this mortality is largely due to 
the cause indicated, and which seems to 
be s powerful agent in holding the 
species in check. 

It may be suggested that these larvze 
might have been attacked before they 
made their way to the fences, as it is, I be- 
lieve, a characteristic of Empusa that 
its hosts seck high objects, and crawl up 
as far as possible before dying. In my 
own observation, while this has proved 
true in the majority of cases, affected 
insects have beer observed to travel about 
but little after reaching such elevation. 
Furthermore these caterpillars have been 
observed in abundance crawling along 
fences when Empusa did not appear to 
be present, 
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FREE! 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


—AND— 


Full Particulars. 
ALL WILL BE SENT YOU 


FREE. 











TO KEEP POULTRY HEALTHY. 
TO BUILD GOOD BUILDINGS CHEAP. 
TO BE A MONEY MAKING POULTRYMAN. 
TO BE A SUCCESSFUL FARMER. 


All these questions, and more too, practically answered, in fact, when you use 





(IMANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


FH. W. BIRD & SON, 


East Walpole, Mass. 


Your Dealers Should Keep It. Write Us Anyhow. 





THE ORCHARD. — 


Cullings. 

An English method of keeping fruit 
through Winter is to select perfect speci- 
mens, wrap them in paper, and pack in 
perfectly dry sawdust. 

A grower in northern New Jersey 
has had great success with 250 trees of 


trees produced many pounds each. 

Some farmers save their peach, plum, 
and cherry stones to plant and raise 
stocks for grafting. They should be 
given plenty of moisture, when they 
will crack easily, and can be sown out of 
doors at once when Spring comes. If 
the pits get too dry at first, nothing will 
bring them too again. 

Wood ashes are the mineral remains 
of a woody growth, and when used as a 
fertilizer have a tendency to increase 
woody growth rather than fruit. They 
give best results when applied to grapes 
or apples. They should be spaded in 
around apple trees some distance from 
the trunk. 

For starting the quince use stocks of 
Angers, or any other strong-growing 
sort. Cuttings of two or three-year-old 
wood, with or without a heel, usually 
strike root quite readily. 


Both the manner and time of pruning 
greatly affeet the productiveness of trees. 
Pruning only when the trees are dor- 
mant.promotes thrift, but other important 
matters are sacrificed. When the tree 
is not in leaf it is not injured by having 
its top pruned severely. Old trees are 
made more fruitful by much pruning, for 
the same reason that young thrifty trees 
would be injured by the same amount. 

The first shipment of Florida oranges 
to London and Liverpool direct are not 
showing satisfactory results to the ship- 
pers, because many of the packers did 
not realize the shaking up they were 
likely to get on an ocean voyage at this 
season of the year, and they arrived 
with many bruised or decayed samples 
among them. The honest dealer uses 
fruit growers well in England or in this 
country, although, or perhaps because, 
he makes his living out of them, but he 
is a hard man to beat by careless assort- 
ing or packing. 

ssieiilegatmaitaletadd 


All from the Banana. 


Mr. Geis has shown that the ripe 
banana, put up in tin cans with con- 
densed milk, makes an almost ideally 
perfect food that will keep as well as 
any other canned product; that meal 
can be manufactured economically by 
simple processes from the raw or unripe 
fruit in such a way as to keep as well as 
wheat flour; that a sausage can be made 
of the partially ripe fruit which, when 
thoroughly dried, will keep in any 
climate, and, moreover, he has demon- 
strated that the meal, being a pure 
starch, can be utilized not only in the 
making of bread, but in the brewing of 
beer in a way to make and save fortunes. 

<cthsstnndigiimaniilaiacaneminniiate 


The Quince. 


It is important that the quince should 
have proper pruning and cultivation. 
Distinct directions for performing the 
work, instead of loose and random 
cutting, are given by Joseph Meehan, in 
substance as follows: How often do we 
see large bushes with nothing but old 
stumpy branches on them. Cut these 
back one-half or: so to :get a good stock 
of young wood. ‘Then cut them back a 
little every Winter, topping last season’s 
wood a little and eutting older growth 
more. This will give fine, fair fruit and 
plenty of it, if the trees are properly 
cared for in other respects, and are kept 
sufliciently thinned. 


Le ee 
A Raisin Grewers’ Association. 


The raisin growers of California are 
forming a trust, to’ be known as the 
“ California State Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation.” It is said that packers and 
brokers are to be admitted to the or- 
ganization, but will have to pay a higher 
entrance fee than growers, and that in 
the Executive Committee of 60 which is 
to be selected, 40 will be growers. Ac- 
cording to the plan of the trust, it is 
understood the packers and brokers will 
give a bond to maintain prices. Raisins 
will be consigned to packers and brokers 
who have given $10,000 and $20,000 
bonds, respectively, not to sell at a fig- 
ure under the set price. 
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English filberts—five and six-year-old ! Warden, Barry, Champion, and Stace’s 


A Bishop’s Vineyard. 
The Rev. B. J. McQuaid, Bishop of 


Rochester, has at his country home near 
Hemlock Lake 60 acres planted with 
grapes for wine making. Altogether he 
has about 30 varieties. A dozen of 
these are a permanent crop and the rest 
are merely for experiments. The best | 
for wine making are the Concord, Salem, ; 
Delaware, Brighton, Elvira, Hartford, 


Seedling. The Bishop’s vines are 
planted in rows eight feet apart, run- 


Water-Proof, Frost-Proof, Air-Tight, Vermin-Proof 


NEPONSET WATER-PROOF FABRICS 


You can build excellent houses with small outlay. Buildings are warm in winter and cool in summer, 


As durable as shingles, cost less than one-third as much, and better for stabies and other outbuildings, 





500 Sq. Feet, $5.00 
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Anyone can put it on. 
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ning lengthwise across the face of a 
hill. He sets out his young plantations | 
in the Spring, preferring two-year old | 
plants. The ground is kept well plowed , 
and hoed, and no other crops are grown 
between the rows to interfere with the 
thorough cultivation of the land. 


.- 


“Don’t Tobacco Spit Your Life Away”’ 


Is the startling, truthful title of a little hook 
just received, telling all about Notobac, the 
wonderful, harmless, economical, guaranteed 
cure for the tobacco habit in every form. 'o- 
bacco users who want to quit and can’t, by 
mentioning THE AMERICAN FARMER can get 
the book mailed free. Address THE STERL- 
ING REMEDY CO., Box 948, Indiana Min- 
eral Springs, Ind. 





Dutch Simplicity. 

Kempen, a town in Holland on the 
lower Rhine (the birthplace of Thomas a 
Kempis), is a favorite residence of people 
with smallincomes. The imagination of 
these Dutchmen must be as limited as 
their incomes, judging from the droll 
stories that are told of them. 

At one time a fire broke out, and 
much damage was done because the 
engines were out of repair. The council 
met, and after much argument it was 
voted that on the eve preceding every 
fire the town officers should carefully 
examine the engines, pumps, etc. 

One of the greatest profits of the town 
was the toll exacted at the gates. The 
council wished to increase the income, 
and instead of increasing the toll, it 
voted to double the number of gates. 

This same council also ordered the 
sundial to be taken from the courthouse 
common and placed under cover, where it 
would be protected from the weather. 

But of all the queer things that are 
told of Kempen and its people nothing is 
so absurd as this: Grass grew on the top 
of a very high tower, and the only way 
these droll Dutchmen could think of to 
get it off was to hoist a cow up and let 
her eat it—Harper’s Young People. 





——— 


Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Tur 
AMERICAN FARMER, at 50 cents each. 
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Do You Want a Horticultural Paper? 


WE WILL SEND 


The American Farmer and The Farm 
and Vineyard One Year 
for 50 Cents. 
The Farm and Vineyard is a 20-page quarterly, de | 
voted to the Orchard, Vineyard, and Garden. 
Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 New York Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Silane tomatoes: 














a perfect success. 
1 as proved the 
earliest and best and 
bears abundantly of 
large bright red toma- 
tora, very smooth, of 
exellent quality and 
free from rot. My 
lants set in garden 
astof May produced 
» fulisize ripe tomatoes 
July 2nd. want @ 
P at record for itin 
A Pros. and will pay 6500 
Cashtoa person grow- 
ing a ripe tomato in 
75 days from day seed 
is sown, also 6400 to 
the person growinga 
ripe tomato in least 
number of days from 
i day seed issown. 6125 
== a for next and @75 for 
—— next. Bewnre of{m- 
itations. _l1 own all the seed. Never offered before. 
SURE HEAD CABBAG is all head and sure 
tohead,very uniform, 
of large size, firm and fine in texture, excellent quality 
and a Pn keeper. I will pay #100 for heaviest head 
rown from my seed in 1893, and #50 for next heaviess 
Einzie heads have weighed over 60 unds, ist 4 
0 slargean 
GIANT SILVER QUEE NION handsome, 
single specimens under Rworn testimony have weighed 
over5ibs. They are of mildand delicate flavor, grow 
rapidty, ripen early, ficsh whiteand handsome. I will 
pay $100 for heaviest onion grown from my seed in 1898, 
and 850 for next heaviest. 
ALICE PANS has created a sensation every- 
where. They grow larger and con- 
tain the greatest number of colors (many never seen 
before in pansies) of any pansy ever offered. 1 offer 
$500 toa person growinga Blossom measuring 4% in. 
in diameter, and 6300 for largest blossom grown, 6100 for 
second, 650 for third, 650 for fourth, 85v for fifth and @50 


*“*EARLIEST TOMATO In THE WORLD” 








































for sixth. Full rticularsof all prizes in catalogue. 
MY CATALOGU isfullof bargains. 89C0 is 
offered persons sending me 


largest number of customers, and 8500 for largest club 
orderse @1.00customers get 50 cents extra FREE. 

I will send a packet each of Earliest To- 
mato lathe Werld, Sure Head Cabbage, 
Giant Milver sy Onion, Alice Pansy and Bargala Cata- 
ae foronly 28 cemts,. Every perece sending 
silver FP N. or M.O. for above collection will receive Free 
@ packet Mammoth Prize Tomato, grows 14 ft. high, and 
1 offer $500 for a 4 1b. tomato grown from this seed. If 
two persons send for two collections together each will 
receive Free a packet Wonder of theWorld Beans, stalks 











w i as broom handle and pods are 18 in. long. It 
aperfect wonder, F, B, MILLS, Bose Hill, N. Yeo 


i a rich golden appearance. 
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ELECTRIC_ ENGINE; 


Electricity the most won- 
derful and prevalent force 
in nature, demonstrated 
asamotive power within 
the space of 6 inches and 
atthe cost ofonly ONE 
AR, A real 

and practical Electric 
BOUTOR, com- 
ete with bat- 
ry and suffi- 
cient materials 
to run it ata 


— - minute for 75 
honrs;for 24, Ma‘erial for battery can be renewed any 
number of times. Thisis not ® catch-penny engine but one 
Scientifically made; well packed in wood box, complete and 

uaranteed. By Exproes $1.00; By MallSSe.extra for postage. 
ew 64 p. 11). Catalogue of over 1000 necessary articles, FREE. 


B.H.INGERSOLL & BRO.66 Cortlandt St.N.Y¥.City 





Two Good Papers for 76 —” 








THE AMERICAN FARMER 
AND 


THE PRACTICAL DAIRYMAN; 


We willsend The Practical Datryman, a fine practi. 


cal Dairy and Creamery Journal, published at ( batham, 
N. Y., and THE AMERICAN FARMER to any adGreas 
for one year for 75 cents. This ls a fine chance to get 
two excellent papers for little money. Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 New York Ave., Washington, D. @& 


IMPORTED JAPANESE RUGS. 


We have secured for tlie benefitof THE AMERICam™ 
FarMeER subscribers a stock of elegant rugs of Japanese 
goat-skin. They have just been received from Japan 
and are very fine. We have secured a special price on 
them and they are very cheap. We have had them 
made up 30x60 inches, so as to be large enough for 





various uses to which smaller sizes cannot be adapted 
Our rugs will be found Jarge enough for sofa-covers and 
lounges, as well as for floor-rugs by side of a bed or {n 
front of a mantel, musical instrument or door. They 
are also large enough to use as a center rug in @ parlor 
They are far more desirable and stylish than the 
Smyrna rugs. The coat consists of soft, — hair be 
tween three and four inches in Jength, and is very 


thick. We have them in two colors—which we 
recommend as most desirable for beauty and service— 
either gray or white. 

One of these elegant rugs will be sent to any sub 
scriber’s address by matl, postpald, for $2.85, or with 
THE AMERICAN FARMER for one year for $3.25 

If it is desired to have the package registered 10 cents 
extra niust be sent to pay the Government registration 
tee, whether purchased alone or ordered in connection 
with the paper. 








PATENTS 


aes 





Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected spplications prose- 
cuted. Ali business relating to patents 
Promptly attened to. 


Established 1866. 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D.C, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Send for 67-Page Pamphiet 





AWATCH, A CHAIN, A PAPER, SI.60. 








The Best Premium 


Offer Ever Made to the 


American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUG, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Wateh and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for hess 
Money than he Gan Secure them Anywhere Else. 








1HE FACE, 


DESCRIPTION 


This watch is ¢ 


OF 


timepiece guaranteed to run wit! accuracy. 
once every twenty-iuur hours. No key has to be car ied, but it winds and sete 


In order to pnt THE AMERICAN FARMER 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at leas 
than cost. 

This statement does not seem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension of a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. & 
new subscriber to any newspaper coste more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their potronage 
year after year who are projitable from a pée- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost. to put the sub- 
scription list of THE AMERICAN FARMER oY 
over three hundred t! d and take our 
place at the head of the lst 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THE AMERICAF 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre 
paid ,to any address in the United States. 
THE WATCH: 

It need only be wound 
by a patent 


attachment shown iu the cut of the works. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it, 


The watch is two inches in diameter and fifteen-six‘ccuths_ of an inch thick. 


heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
beveled glass crystal. The case is of lac- 
quered brass. ‘The material of the case looks 
like gold and is often advertised as such, but 
we tell you exactly what it is, viz., highly- 
polished brass covered with lacquer, giving it 
The chain, which 
is not shown in the cut, is an ord-nary pol- 
ished steel chain, which sells at retail in the 
country from fifteen to twenty-five cente. A 
small charm also goes with the chain. ; 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alcn:, at fifty centsa year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty cents. 

Our arrangements fer the watch compel us 
to put a time limit npon thts effer. We can 
oniy furnish this premium combination to 
these who order within thirty days. We te- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
erer, tut the sum is so stiall that it will not 
inconvenicnee anyone, we trast, to send in 
his wamwe and subscription prise for the 
premiam and parer at once. : 

In onler to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee to 
return at once imoney received from anyone 
for this combination if the subscriber is not 
satisficd with his bargain. 


It i ne 















































THB WORKS. 


The watch and chain will be sent, postage prepaid, to auyone who will send ina club ef 
six yearly subscexibers at 60 cents each, and only 10 cents addit‘onal :ouey to pO 
cout of postage and wrapping. Aciress at once, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. ©. 
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